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Contemporary Testimony to St. Francis 


N the year 1220, I, Tinomas, a citizen of Spalato, and 
EB Archdeacon of the Cathedral Church there, on the 
. day of the Assumption, saw St. Francis preaching in 
the open square before the Little Palace, where well nigh the 
wnole population had gathered. This was the subject of his 
op:ning words:—Angels, men, demons. Concerning these 
rational spirits he spoke so well and so accurately, that many 
lear1ed men who were present were roused to great wonder at 
hearing such a discourse from one who was not a scholar. 
N:ither did he follow the accepted way of preaching, but was 
mre like one appealing to the hearts of the people. The whole 
tenor of his words aimed at the quenching of enmities and the 
securing of reformation through treaties of peace. His dress 
was mean, his personal appearance contemptible, his face 
uncomely, but God give his words such power that many of 
noble rank, whose inhuman passions had drenched the land in 
blood, were led into the ways of peace and concord. In truth 
the devotion that he evoked was so strong and so widespread, 
that men and women crowded excitedly round him. The one 
who could even touch the hem of his garment deemed himself 


blessed. 
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“Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
William H. Leathem. 
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Editorial 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION ABOUT THE 
BIBLE 


HERE is a way of preventing anti-evolution 

legislation which we have not said much about. 

It is through a campaign of education about 

the Bible. Not only is it a way, it is the one thorough- 

going way to do the work, according to one of the 
Unitarian ministers stationed in the Southern field. 

The Rey. Frank Pratt, pastor of the Unitarian 

Church of Richmond, Va., at the sixth annual con- 

vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League held re- 

cently in All Souls Church, Washington, D. C., said: 


“There is no possible way to combat antagonism 
to science except by teaching a rational idea of the 
Bible. The best way to fight anti-evolution feeling is 
to give the modern standpoint. The moment the South 
can get a reasonable idea of the Bible that moment will 
its opposition to the teaching of evolution cease. We 
should start Bible institutes, Bible correspondence 
schools, and Bible study classes week days and Sundays. 
You can talk until you are black in the face about the 
scientific basis of evolution and it will be wholly a waste 
of time until you can give a man a different idea of the 
Bible.” 


The Universalist Church has a responsibility in 
this matter which it ought not to try to evade. 

Too many of us, if we are asked if we believe 
in miracles, reply: “All life is a miracle. Every’ bird 
and flower is a miracle. We are miracles.’”’ Quite 
true. But if our questioner means the other thing 
we ought to meet him on the level where he stands and 
say, “No, I do not believe in miracles,’ and show 
him that we honor God and exalt the Bible and dig- 
nify life by our statement. 

If men ask us if the Bible is inspired, we ought 
to handle the question just as frankly and reverently. 

Modern Biblical scholarship liberates the great 
book and ennobles it. 

Modern Biblical scholarship which says frankly 
that the Bible originated by the processes of history 
and is literature related to all other literature, gives us 
a basis for faith much more solid than any infallibility. 

We want a campaign in the Universalist Church 
to make the Bible understood and appreciated. 

To us it is axiomatic that God can work through 
evolution as well as by fiat, that it takes nothing from 
His kingdom, power and glory to say that He uses 
millions of years in doing a thing rather than seven 


days, that the religion of Jesus is strengthened rather 
than weakened by the truth that God creates and 
sustains His universe through unchanging laws. 

It is not axiomatic to the majority. 

Where are we doing real Bible work? How are 
we doing it? How can we do it better? Ought we not 
to do more radical, reverent, teaching of the Bible? 
Have we not some responsibility for the outbreak of 
fundamentalism? If we had not dodged, evaded, 
glossed over, would not the world be farther along 
than it is? 

These are some of the questions which the Chris- 
tian Leader is asking some of our best men and women. 
Let us see what they will say. 


* * 


MORE THAN A GESTURE 


HIRTEEN influential churches of Boston have 
united enthusiastically in a work “of arousal 
and invitation” at the beginning of their fall 

work. 

These churches, all in the Back Bay and repre- 
senting six denominations, have inserted as a paid 
advertisement in three Boston papers ‘‘An Open Let- 
ter to Parents and Friends of Children,’ to be fol- 
lowed by other letters for a month. These letters 
ask parents to consider seriously the question of re- 
ligious education. 

The campaign involves also a series of personal 
letters from the clergymen to selected lists of people, 
sermons in their respective churches and a union 
service in Trinity Church. Mr. Merrill, of the Old 
South Congregational Church, is chairman of the 
committee, and Dr. Roblin, Universalist, Dr. Sherrill, 
Episcopalian, and Dr. Speight are members. 

A significant paragraph of the letter is as follows: 


We insist that our children be given intellectual 
training; if they do not have the groundwork of an edu- 
cation before they are twenty, they are not likely ever 
to have one. We insist that they have bodily health; 
if they do not have a strong constitution by the time 
they reach their majority they are not likely to acquire 
one later. The same thing applies to spiritual health. 
A strong mind in a healthy body is not enough. There 
must be a clear-cut idea of right and wrong; there must 
be power to choose wisely and then to walk according 
to the choice; there must be a sense of self, and a sense 
of others; an apprehension of human duties and a regard 
for human rights. It is with these things, among others, 


that religion deals, and our children have a right to them. 
We do not leave them to choose and procure their food 
when and as they may; we provide it. We do not reckon 
education as an elective for them, we and the State in- 
sist. It is not otherwise with religious training. Parents 
may not safely ignore this sector of the lives committed 
to their charge. Your children may be undergirded with 
religion or they can be deprived of it. It isin your hands. 
We stand ready to help. We offer our church schools, 
our churches and ourselves. 
* ok 


THE ATTACK ON THE COLLEGES 


HE colleges of the United States have opened 
ft again. It would be interesting to know how 
many of them have started the work of the year 
utterly unconscious of a wind stirring in the tree-tops 
which may blow up a gale in a few years. The breeze 
is murmuring some things about the business that 
colleges are in, and asking whether they themselves 
know what it is. 

In other words, what are colleges doing to free 
themselves from some of the shackles they slowly 
have been forging for the past two hundred years? 

However extreme and one-sided men like H. G. 
Wells may be in their attacks upon our educational 
systems, however adequate may seem the replies of 
men like President Morgan of Antioch, there is a 
growing belief among the rank and file of citizens that 
one charge Wells made is true, in part at least; there 
is sentiment in colleges against serious study. The 
man who grinds is unpopular. Under the plea that a 
man has to be a good citizen of the college community 
—a thing true in itself—college men and women 
are led to put their time and strength into a score of 
extra-curriculum activities and to neglect real study. 
What are colleges doing about this? 

There also is more than a suspicion that a majority 
of our colleges do little to give men any adequate 
idea of the kind of world this is in which we live, the 
number of fascinating tasks there are in it, and the 
courses which will fit them to take hold of these tasks 
when they graduate. 

Instead of being so sophisticated and knowing 
as some of the novels represent them, the majority of 
graduates seem like babes. We never have taken too 
seriously the charges against students involving dis- 
sipation, but even if all are true, a smattering of sex 
and booze doesn’t make them much less babes in any 
real knowledge of the world. 

It is a serious thing to say of our college graduates 
that an increasing number do not know much and 
can not endure much, and yet that is what is being 
said more positively every year. 

What more than one heavily burdened college 
president faces in this day of specialization is the 
presence of a number of one-sided men on his faculty 
in places of influence who are bigots in their own 
fields. More than one man who has cried out against 
the intolerance of the ecclesiastical machine and for 
the freedom of academic life has had a rude awakening 
when he has had to make first-hand contacts with 
some of the narrow, intolerant men in academic chairs. 

When one sees that at best they are negative 
forces developing personality, and at the worst posi- 
tive forces for evil, one is almost inclined to demand 
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the English system—‘‘Pick the men, the vital, dynam- 
ic, life-imparting personalities, and let them fit them- 
selves for their chairs after their manhood is proved.” 

When Tufts and St. Lawrence and Lombard went 
after presidents they picked personalities, and the 
choice has turned out far better in each instance than 
trustees deemed possible. 

There is a new demand for character study, 
character training, in colleges. By character the dis- 
criminating do not mean necessarily willingness to go 
to Sunday school. That may be a better thing than 
we realize. But they mean bringing out in men and 
women those fundamental things of breadth, honor, 
loyalty, industry, and team play which ought to 
characterize the educated man and woman. Some- 
thing may be done along this line by the new chairs 
of biography which some colleges are putting in— - 
letting the boys and girls come into contact with the 
great souls of earth. Much more can be done by 
having every man on the faculty a vital personality 
who can make his manhood felt whatever the thing 
he teaches. 

The new stirring in the tree-tops is asking whether 
or not we are making a fetish of degrees and courses 
and side-tracking the fundamental thing of creating 
power. Our greatest educators are busy with educa- 
tional tests, and we hesitate to intrude among these 
specialists who deal with an intricate subject. But 
the common sense of the country is getting more and 
more impatient with the bigotry which makes a man 
waste time on a dozen intermediate steps when he is 
prepared to take a final one, with the insistence that 
serious vital work done in one way or place or field 
can not possibly be substituted for other work, and 
with all the rigmarole by which one-sided specialists 
in positions of power block promising individuals 
who can’t jump the hurdles they set up. 

We sympathize with the college presidents, the 
deans and professors—and we envy them. They are 
facing obstacles but they are dealing with realities, 

The country honors them even if at times it 
criticises them. The rank and file of us might be 
indifferent if such men were not dealing with the 
destinies of the nation, and with the lives of boys 
and girls we love. 

* 


CHURCH RALLY DAY 

OR the first time in history representatives of 
all the Protestant churches of Greater Boston 
have united upon a common ‘Church Rally 
Day,” as an official opening of the church year. Oc- 
tober 3, the first Sunday of the month, has been set 
aside by the directors of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches, and endorsed by religious groups 
in different sections of the city, as a day when the 
entire community may be found in the four hundred 
and fifty houses of worship located within twelve miles 

of the State House on Beacon Hill. 

The move to unite on a day acceptable to all 
and then to strike for increased church attendance 
throughout Greater Boston is due in part to the 
belief by many clergymen and church societies that a 
part at least of the expense and work now expended 
at Easter and at Christmas, when churches are over- 
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crowded, may well be transferred to the opening of 
the season when congregations are scattering and 
often indifferent to their church duties. 

The Church Federation at 4 Park Street, with 
its fifty directors drawn from a dozen denominations, 
has for a number of years been approaching a point 
when it is possible to carry out such a general project 
as Church Rally Day, and those at the helm of this 
central religious body are hopeful to follow Rally Day 
with many other important projects which depend 
upon the hearty co-operation of the entire church 
population of Greater Boston. 

We congratulate the Federation on this forward 
step. 


ce Seth 


THE BARRIERS BETWEEN THE SUBJECTS 


OT many of us are competent to discuss with 

Dr. Whitehead of Harvard “supersessions, 

prehension or epochal time,” or to discuss 

with Professor Weyl ‘‘the four-dimensional continu- 

um of the external world,” or with the other philos- 

phers the subject of “Newtonian and Einsteinian 

Times.’’ These doubtless are great subjects, and it 

was important for the International Congress of 

Philosophy meeting recently at Harvard to hear about 
them. 

But most of us are competent to grasp the simple 
statement of the president of Harvard University 
that philosophy is a practical subject and has a future, 
that ‘‘we have learned to live but have not learned 
how to live,” that we need more men in this age of 
specialization “‘who will sit on the border line of sub- 
jects with the philosophers and look over more than 
one field of thought.”’ 

“We want to understand,’ says Will Durant in 
his “Story of Philosophy; ” “we are like Mitya in 
‘The Brothers Karamazov,’ one of those who don’t 
want millions but an answer to their questions. 
We want to know that the little things are little and 
the big things big before it is too late; we want to see 
things now as they will seem forever in the light of 
eternity.” 

The philosophers are the people whose task is to 
help get wisdom, and with all the getting to get under- 
standing. Not facts but the meaning of facts, not 
things but the relations of things, not mere existence 
but noble living, are what they are concerned about. 

An interesting development in the field of philos- 
ophy is a new sense of responsibility among philos- 
ophers to make themselves understood by the masses. 
“Popularization,’’ once despised, now is considered a 
dignified and worthy task for a great thinker. As 
the man in the street comes to understand what it 
is all about, his interest is awakened; he himself 
begins to think a little. 

What revolutionary changes might come if we 
could but stop and reflect. Many a hoary institution, 
many a social habit, many a method of spending these 
few years of life, would shrink and perhaps disappear 
if we could really see what it means. 

Our country has been honored by the presence 
of the philosophers. Three hundred members regis- 
tered. They represented twenty countries. 

A significant thing, if true, is the report of the 


newspapers, confirmed by discriminating observers, 
that the addresses showed a marked swing away from 
materialism to a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 


verse. 


THE FARMER AND HIS CHURCH 


N recent years, through the Middle West at least, 
i; there has been a revival of interest in the coun- 
try church, by which we mean the church in 
farming communities. The farmers have built par- 
sonages, increased salaries of ministers, changed from 
half time to full time service, and improved church 
buildings. 

Now the farmers are suffering from the great de- 
pression in agriculture, they are faced with the neces- 
sity of cutting down expenses, and the place they are 
beginning to cut is with the church. Against this 
procedure the Herald of Gospel Laberty (Christian) 
issues a moving appeal. It recognizes frankly how 
hard hit farmers have been, and the necessity of re- 
trenchment, but it says, “Cut down for the church 
last, not first.” 

Says the Herald: 


We have intimations from many. communities 
that the church is going to be the first and the heaviest 
sufferer from the present agricultural slump. It is 
going to be hit the first and the hardest. Schools will 
continue the same, farms will be kept up in a splendid 
way, and new autos will put in their frequent and costly 
appearance. But the salary of the pastor will be cut, 
and maybe the church will go back to half-time or 
quarter-time preaching! The result of such a course is 
bound to be highly hazardous to the farmer’s home and 
exceedingly detrimental to agriculture itself. If there 
is any one thing which the average farm community 
needs, it is a higher standard for the church, not a lower 
one; it is a better type of ministry, not a poorer one; 
it is a finer tone of religious appreciations and values 
as expressed in the church and the church activities, not 
one more niggardly and more poverty-stricken. One 
of the very heaviest handicaps under which most farm- 
ing communities have had to struggle recently has been 
the condition of their churches and church life. Its at- 
traction for the young and virile, especially the educated, 
has been all too meager and unsatisfactory in far too 
many cases. This has militated heavily against farm- 
ing and against the satisfaction of the best class of people 
with farm life. They have wanted something better for 
themselves and their children. 


Many suggestions have been made to help the 
farmers, from the McNary-Haugen Bill and a lower 
tariff, and agricultural schools and institutes, all the 
way up, or down, to debt cancellation and entry into 
the League of Nations. But the editor of the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty tells the farmers flatly that they 
need the Christian Church, both for themselves and 
their children, more than all other things put together. 

We note that the appeal of the editor is to the 
farmer himself, not to the social service secretary, not 
to the board of home missions, and not to a state 
superintendent, or a denomination at large. Ap- 
parently this editor is convinced that if the farmer 
himself wants the church, the farmer himself will see 
that he has it. All these other agencies may have 
value, but we believe that the Herald has placed the 
real fundamental responsibility where it belongs. 
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Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire 
IV A Circuit in Southern New Hampshire 


Johannes 


IPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, is a village of 400 
people on the Black River. This stream 
lou comes from “‘up Rutland way,” passes Lud- 
t2ad43}}_ Jow and Springfield and enters the Connec- 
ticut just below. 

Our church in Springfield has a fine colonial 
brick tower. The pastor is the Rev. R. A. Nunn. 
Mr. Walker, one of the officers of the church, was 
staying at our hotel, and told us that Mr. Nunn is 
doing fine work. 

We said good-by to Vermont soon after starting 
out, although we came back to Bellows Falls to spend 
the night. 

Crossing the Connecticut at Charlestown, N. H., 
we followed the valley as far as South Charlestown. 
Here stood one of the little forts built in 1748 to stop 
if possible the terrible Indian raids from the north. 
We turned sharp left at South Springfield and started 
up into the New Hampshire hills. The country soon 
grew more rugged. The great gray boulders in the 
pastures made us realize that we were in the Old 
Granite State. The general appearance of the two 
states is quite different. Vermont is in fact the state 
of green mountains. New Hampshire is a state of 
more jagged peaks and ridges. At the same time it 
must be remembered that some of our best granite 
comes from Vermont and some of our most beautiful 
green valleys lie in New Hampshire. 

The towns of Langdon and Alstead, New Hamp- 
shire, are in the southwestern part of the state, and 
are old Universalist centers. We drove there first 
to make arrangements for the annual pilgrimage 
to the Langdon church, held this year on Aug. 29 and 
already described in the Leader. One of the oldest 
families in Langdon is the Porter family, and on the 
beautiful Porter farm, high up in the hills and com- 
manding a wide view, we found the two sisters who 
are left, Miss Sarah and Miss Emily Porter. Also 
we met their nephews and nieces and grand-nephews 
and nieces from Portland, Me., and Easton, Pa., who 
had just arrived by motor for the service on the 
morrow. In the Portland car came the last surviving 
brother of the family. The house, built in the gener- 
ous days of old, was most attractive, and was filled 
with beautiful furniture and curios. From the front 
yard we could look over to the historic Langdon 
church, standing bravely on its commanding hill- 
side—a beautiful view. 

The active Universalist society now is in Alstead 
village, a mile or so from the Langdon church. We 
stopped to see Mr. Coulter, the minister, his famous 
pet turkey gobbler, pure white, one of the finest 
specimens I ever saw, his pure bred Buff Cochin 
Bantams, and his flourishing garden. If Coleridge 
is right—‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small’’—this former actor, now a 
preacher, ought to have devout services. 

We had to bear north to get over more moun- 
tains and strike the road down to Keene. Our way 


led into Lempster, where I was told Judge Parker of 
Claremont and Dr. A. A. Miner were born. At 
East Lempster, the Rev. Hendrik Vossema of Medford, 
Mass., has a summer home and does the summer 
preaching. We came out of a region of farms into a 
region of summer homes and large estates—from the 
habitations of people who make their money on the 
farms to those of people who spend their money on 
farms. 

Keene, N. H., with over 10,000 people, was the 
largest place we had struck since we left Burlington. 
It has wide shady streets, a progressive business 
center, is on a main Boston-Montreal line of railway, 
and is the kind of place in which a man in Mr. 
Fortier’s position would like to live. Just six miles 
north of Keene in the town of Nelson, at the foot of 
Granite Lake, is the summer home of Mr. Arthur E. 
Mason, treasurer of the Publishing House. He, too, 
was born in this region. 

So near Keene that it almost seems a part of it— 
although I suppose they would resent any one say- 
ing so, is Marlboro, equally attractive, but only one, 
tenth the size. Dr. Robert Polk once said at a ban- 
quet of Marlboro people in Boston that, while he had 
had larger salaries in other places, he never had been 
so well off—so comfortable—as when he was pastor 
of the Universalist church in Marlboro. In part this 
was due to the generous people, in part to charming 
surroundings. 

The Universalist church is' a dignified colonial 
structure in the center of things. The parsonage is 
up the hill from the church, with a wide green lawn 
between. — Near by is the mill of the late Robert 
Whitney, the president of the State Convention, whose 
sudden death while acting as marshal of a parade 
made such a deep impression all through the Uni- 
versalist denomination. The pastor, the Rev. Owen 
R. Washburn, with Mrs. Washburn, was on a motor 
trip, but we had the pleasure of seeing them at Lang- 
don the next day. 

In Marlboro, also, was the old birthplace of Dr. 
S. H. McCollester, past president of Buchtel College 
and father of Dean Lee 8. McCollester, who was 
one of our greatest travelers and lecturers and author 
of many books. 

For two or three hours we had been catching 
fascinating glimpses of a beautiful mountain which 
now we discovered to be Monadnock. Our route 
took us past it or over a southern shoulder of it to 
Jaffrey and East Jaffrey. In East Jaffrey the pictur- 
esque wooden church, with its spire among the trees, 
lends its belfry for the town clock and the village fire 
alarm. For many years the minister, the Rev. Myron 
L. Cutler, was chief of the fire department. Cutler 
is a flareback to that early type of sturdy preacher 
who, like Paul the Tentmaker, earned his way with 
his own hands. For thirty-nine years he has clung 
to Jaffrey, preaching, teaching, farming and work- 
ing in a factory. We saw the beautiful new hard- 
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wood floor of the church which he laid with his own 
hands. We climbed the high hill to the house he also 
built himseli—modern accommodations, comfortable 
in every way. From his broad porch we had other 
views of Monadnock. Cutler began by buying two 
acres. Now he has forty—all paid for. Lightning 
struck his barn two years ago and set it on fire, and 
his horses and cattle perished in the flames, but he is 
recovering from the blow. 

Jaffrey has been a summer resort for many years. 
Beautiful places have gone up in every direction, but 
Cutler holds his commanding hill and preaches in 
the Universalist pulpit on Sunday. He told some of 
his college experiences, running out of money, hav- 
ing his scholarship taken away, being told he never 
would make a minister, being dropped at the railway 
station with his trunk and then setting his teeth, 
borrowing ‘a wheelbarrow, wheeling his trunk back 
and announcing he proposed to stay. The late E. I. 
Comins of Worcester gave him a little help, and he 
made the grade at last. 

Jaffrey was our farthest point for the day. We 
had been traveling southeast. Now we dropped 
down to Rindge and then laid a course due west 
through Fitzwilliam for Richmond, N. H., and Win- 
chester, our main objectives for the day. Rindge and 
Fitzwilliam are like so many places in southern New 
Hampshire, full of the beautiful summer homes of 
wealthy people from Boston and New York. 

Fitzwilliam is only seventy-eight miles from Bos- 
ton and Richmond only eight miles beyond. The 
road we took ran parallel to the New Hampshire- 
Massachusetts boundary four or five miles from it. 
Rindge and Fitzwilliam are just a little north of the 
beautiful Ashburnham-Winchenden part of Massa- 
chusetts. The Rindge-Fitzwilliam people state it 
the other way, but we do not eare. We wish that 
we could tell clearly and vividly what we saw and 
experienced for the next two hours. We ran into a 
rougher country heavily wooded. The road was 
narrowed now—winding and hilly—not bad, how- 
ever, on a dry day, and with a good driver. 

Soon we found ourselves passing the Baptist 
church on the outskirts of Richmond village, built 
by the Rey. Maturin Ballou, the father of Hosea 
Ballou. 

Coming up out of Rhode Island in successive 
waves, these Ballous became one of the most numer- 
ous and influential families in southern New Hamp- 
shire. 

Maturin Ballou, in whose famous son we are 
most interested, was a farmer as well as preacher. 
Our errand in Richmond was to locate the farm which 
he bought in 1767. There was a store on the corner 
which sent us back along the high plateau we had 
been following, for a mile or more to a point where we 
turned north down a long steep hill all the way in 
dense woods for another mile. There ought to be a 
marker at the turn of the road, so that visitors coming 


from Rindge could more easily find it. It is doubtful . 


if enough visitors would come to be a nuisance to the 
cultured people who use Ballou’s birthplace as a 
summer home. 

When we emerged from the woods, we saw the 
place on the right and knew it instantly. Beside 


the road there was a granite monument erected 
through the energy of Hosea Starr Ballou, his great- 
great-grand-son, with the inscription: ‘Birthplace of 
Hosea Ballou, 1771. Erected in 19038.” 

The house is larger than it looks—a one and a 
half story farm-house with wings going back which 
provide ten rooms. On the lawn there were seated 
four ladies and a child, evidently summer people, 
and we did not know what kind of reception we 
would receive. We advanced and presented ourselves 
and one of the ladies spoke and said, ‘“We are Uni- 
versalists.”” She proved to be Mrs. Greenwood, wife 
of the superintendent of the Universalist Sunday 
school in Fitchburg, Mass. With her was Mrs. Sloan. 
The other ladies were Mrs. Holbrook, wife of Dean El- 
mer Holbrook of the College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, State College, Penn., who is one of the owners, 
and Dean Holbrook’s sister, Miss Holbrook of Fitch- 
burg, the other owner. It was their father’s country 
home. The Dean, his boys and the gentlemen spend- 
ing the day with him, had gone berrying to the top 
of the high hill back of the farm, “the grassy hill’ 
to which Hosea Ballou often referred. 

Mrs. Elmer Holbrook, who is keeping house in 
the old place this summer, was most hospitable, 
showed us the rooms, gave us water from the old well 
and photographed us in front of the doorstep. All of 
the ladies were most cordial and, what pleased us. 
most, showed deep appreciation of the history con- 
nected with this place. Often it has been our fate to 
visit a historic spot and find people living there who 
act as if visitors were suspicious characters, or possibly 
a little demented to be asking such questions. 

One of my Washington parishioners took a chair 
at State College, an unusually fine institution, and a 
friend and classmate in high school became professor 
of English there, so we struck common ground be- 
sides our interest in Hosea Ballou. 

Unknowingly we had come from. Fitzwilliam 
the route Hosea Ballou used to take when he came 
to visit his ancestral neighborhood. On down the 
road at the next farm we found a man whose father 
used to meet him at the station when he arrived from 
Boston and bring him to his own home. This man 
was Mr. Leeson Martin, who came of age the month 
after Lincoln’s first election as President, so he dates 
back himself. He remembers Hosea Ballou, and has 
been told how the old man used to pick him up and 
walk the floor with him, discoursing to his parents 
on theology meanwhile. For forty-seven years he 
has run a mill and factory here. For fifty-seven years 
before him his father had the same mill. Since 1760 
the family have lived in this same spot, engaged in 
some branch of the mill business. We called it our 
lucky afternoon, so completely were we enabled to 
get back into the atmosphere we sought—when Hosea 
Ballou was preaching, seventy-five to 130 or 140 
years ago. 

Father Ballou’s lines, called ‘‘Ballou’s Dell,’’ 
are not great poetry, but they are interesting bio- 
graphical material. They reveal the tender feeling 
he had for his old home surroundings. Mrs. Field of 
Providence, daughter of Dr. Henry W. Rugg, recited 
these verses at the dedication of the. marker at the 
birthplace, twenty-three years ago: 


There are no hills in Hampshire new, 
No valleys half so fair, 
As those which spread before the view 
In merry Richmond where 
I first my mortal race began, 
And passed my youthful days; 
Where first I saw the golden sun 
And felt his warming rays. 


There is no spot in Richmond where 
Fond memory loves to dwell, 

As on the globe outspreading there 
In Ballou’s blithesome Dell; 
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There are no birds that sing so sweet 
As those upon the spray, 

Where, from the brow of Grassy Hill, 
Comes forth the morning ray. 


Unnumbered flowers, the pride of spring, 
Are born to flourish there, 

And round them mellow odors fling 
Through all the ambient air. 

There purling springs have charms for me 
That vulgar brooks ne’er give, 

And winds breathe sweeter down the lea 
Than where magnolias live! 


Where France and Spain Meet 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


SE group in the third-class compartment 
si from Carcassonne to Narbonne was an 
interesting assortment. There were a sol- 

wd} ier, an elderly Frenchman who needed 
only a cap and apron to make him a perfect model 
for a French chef, a middle-aged tradesman and his 
wife who were going fishing, a traveling salesman, and 
I. It was a sociable crowd and conversation would 
have been general except that the drummer, true to 
the tradition of his craft, talked incessantly and 
cleverly, first of hotels and things to eat and drink, 
then of the vicissitudes of travel and how his trips 
were a misery and his week-ends at home all that 
made life worth living. He told of calling on the 
mayor of a town (who must also have been the chair- 
man of the school board, or what corresponds to it 
in France) to sell him an order of school supplies. 
Hewas directed to a tailorshop. “Is the mayor here?” 
he asked. ‘‘No,” said the tailor. ‘‘Well, they told 
me I would find him here.” “That isa mistake. Here 
IT am the tailor. If you will come across the street 
with me to my office I am the mayor there.” He 
persuaded him to waive the formalities and sold him 
five thousand copy-books. 

The porter who took my baggage at Narbonne 
was a man of such dignity and seeming importance 
that I thought he must be at least the station-master 
if not the division superintendent. Some one was 
making off with his truck and he recovered it, with 
an appropriate rebuke to the miscreant. The in- 
cident rankled in his mind as we traversed the length 
of the station and when we came to a stop he general- 
ized upon it. “One has to look out for himself now- 
adays. Quick wits are all that count. 
war we French no longer love each other.”” Thus he 
philosophized upon the borrowing of his truck, and 
he was very serious about it. 

Narbonne, once a Roman city, like most of the 
towns in southern France, and a seaport of impor- 
tance, is now so dead that it scarcely seems even to 
remember that it was ever alive. It is reported that 
the causes of its demise were the development of new 
and better harbors and the expulsion of the Jews who 
were the mainstay of its trade. Both of these events 
happened a long time ago. Everything about Nar- 
bonne is completely finished except the cathedral. 
That consists curiously of a vast choir—and that is 
all. The nave was never built, though a few lofty 
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columns and arches sketch its outlines. In the ves- 
tibule was a poster indicating an interesting effort of 
the church to control feminine fashions and reading. 
In view of the fact that many fashion papers and 
society magazines are ‘‘detestable and unchristian,”’ 
a list of forty or fifty periodicals was given, classi- 
fied as “recommended,” and ‘‘with some reserva- 
tions,’ “more or less acceptable,’ and ‘“‘generally 
excluded from Christian families.”” In several churches 
I have seen posted lists of recommended books for 
boys and girls—not all religious books but general 
literature. This policy of attempting to control by 
recommendation rather than by prohibition is sensible. 

There was a pleasant episode in Narbonne which 
gave me a glimpse of a level of society above what 
one meets in a third-class railway compartment 
where acquaintances are most easily made. I was 
studiously observing a high wall which bore illegible 
inscriptions and headless reliefs, when an elderly 
lady and her young daughter paused to give me in- 
formation. The wall was the sole remnant of the 
Roman rampart. The older woman’s grandfather 
had preserved it when it was about to be torn down. 
It formed the front wall of her garden. They took 
me in through the big iron gate and showed me the 
house, and explained how they were going to make 
over an unused room into’ a conservatory. ~The 
mother said she was going to keep the house as a 
home for her daughter “‘whether she married or 
not—there are so few young men in France now.” 
And the daughter showed me the garden with its 
beautiful lily-pool, and took me up the shady slope 
which led to the top of the Roman wall and made a 
little terrace looking down on the sleepy city. 

“So few young men in France now.”’ One won- 
ders that there are any on reading the lists of “Les 
Morts” on the war memorials of villages. Les Baux, 
a village of seventy-six inhabitants in the Rhone 
valley, perched on a crag and seemingly removed from 
every activity on the planet, lost ten. La Monta, 
a town at the end of a road in the Alps and scarcely 
larger than Les Baux, records on her simple monument 
the names of twenty-one of her sons killed in battle. 
This was in the country of the Chasseurs des Alps, 
the so-called “Blue Devils,’ who probably lost more 
heavily than any other corps, especially in the early 
part of the war. A woman from another Alpine town 
told me that, out of forty who went from her village, 
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only one came back. No wonder there are ‘‘so few 
young men in France now.”’ No wonder also that 
one sees chalked upon walls, ““Down with the wicked 
wars in Morocco and Syria,” and finds an anti-war 
meeting being held in Briancon, where every other 
man one meets on the street is a soldier, and hears of 
a great international Congress for Peace to be held 
soon near Paris, which I hope to attend. 

Narbonne is well down toward that corner of 
France where the Pyrenees rise abruptly from the 
Mediterranean. Still farther is the flourishing city 
of Perpignan, as live as the other is dead. In a city 
of (at a guess) fifty thousand there seemed to be 
only one other tourist. No English is spoken and the 
French runs through a bewildering complication of 
shadings and minglings with Spanish and Catalan. 
It was Bastille Day, and a regiment of black Algerian 
soldiers paraded with a fine bugle corps. They were 
fine, tall, sober-looking troops, very black, with flat 
noses and long chins, clad in red fez and khaki, men 
of Africa carefully trained to fight in the quarrels of 
Europe—in which they have no interest whatever. 

It was my hope to find a few places in France 
where one would not be reminded of the war. Of 
course people do not talk about it all the while, but 
it seems to form’ an undercurrent of thought which 
is ever ready to come to the surface. I went from 
Perpignan down to the Spanish border and stopped 
on the way at Elne. In that town it seemed that one 
might escape into the remote past. I do not know 
how old it is, but its name was changed from some- 
thing else to Elne in the fourth century in honor of 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. It was the seat 
of a bishopric for a thousand years, but its relics were 
removed to Perpignan three hundred years ago, and 
its sole remaining glory is the beautiful cloister of 
the former cathedral. All very ancient and placid. 
But at my table at the little hotel was a young French- 
man from Auvergne who had spent two years in 
Alsace during the war. He thought the people there 
had been well satisfied with German rule; they were 
better off under it than the people of Auvergne were 
under French. He spoke often of “the Boche” but 
without rancor. It was simply a colorless synonym 
for Germans. ‘‘What was the war all about anyway?” 
(Every ex-soldier I have met has asked that same 
question in almost the same way.) “It is time for us 
to get together.’”” The Germans are working but, he 
thought, the French think only of pleasure and 
spending. (This is an unjust generalization. With 
the france falling there is little inducement to save.) 

It was only a few miles from Elne, past one or 
two simple sea-side resorts and Port Vendres, from 
which boats sail to Algeria, to the last French town, 
Cerbere. I walked along the cliffs which rise abruptly 
from the Mediterranean, the abrupt beginning of the 
Pyrenees, and followed a trail over the mountains 
into Spain. It was a trail that might be used by 
smugglers, and probably is, for I met no frontier 
officials, and learned where the boundary-line was 
only by finding in a cabin a woman who spoke Spanish 
and said that the line was about a hundred meters 
back. It was just about there that I had found a 
donkey standing like a sentry in the middle of the 
trail. I should have known. It never ceases to strike 
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me as extraordinary when one crosses a purely imag- 
inary lme, a mere dotted line on the map indicating 
an international frontier, to find the natural phenom- 
ena so similar and the human phenomena so different 
on the two sides of the line. The flowers and trees 
are the same, the winds blow across and the clouds 
drift over, but men have a different Janguage and 
use different postage stamps. With a pocketful of 
money one finds himself suddenly without the means 
of buying a pound of peaches; or (if you are going 
into Italy) they suddenly begin to put grated cheese 
in your soup. Meddlesome officials manifest an 
absurd interest in your most ordinary possessions. 
When these evidences of artificial national differences 
oceur in the presence of impressive natural scenery, 
they seem ridiculous to the point of pathos, but 
doubtless they have their uses. 

The Spanish town of Port Bow, which I entered 
so unceremoniously without even having my pass- 
port scrutinized, is a much more attractive place 
than the town on the French side, though the physical 
setting is so exactly identical that one wonders whether 
one only dreamed about coming over the mountain, 
for there is the same little harbor with a gravelly 
beach protected by the same encircling arms of rocky 
promontories. The memorable thing about Port Bow 
was a group of children. There were six of them to 
begin with. I asked some trivial question, probably 
the way up to a terrace which seemed to promise a 
good view. They not only told me; they came along. 
They were clean, beautiful, alert and courteous chil- 
dren. We made merry together and the company in- 
creased as we went. I suggested taking a motion- 
picture of them. Would they let me? Would they!’ 
They sent out couriers to round up their friends. 
At the last count there were twenty-one. Long after 
the picture was taken arrivals came dashing up 
breathless to request special sittings. I hope the 
picture will show how pretty they were, ranging from 
the dark-eyed Spanish type to pronounced blonds— 
for, while this is Spain, it is also Catalonia, and the 
Catalans, whether on the French or Spanish side of | 
the dotted line that governments have drawn, are a 
different people. They showed me the town, and 
when we svisited the church they tip-toed about and 
talked in whispers, suddenly to resume full-voiced 
merriment the moment we came out into the sun-- 
shine. It was an incomparable, even if impromptu, 
reception committee. 

A few days later, when [ had gone up into the 
Pyrenees and was making Vernet-les-Bains a center 
for excursions, I had the pleasure of spending an 
hour with the Bishop of Perpignan at his summer 
place, the thousand-year-old abbey of St. Martin de 
Canigow. But that must be another story. 


I dare not slight the stranger at my gate— 
Threadbare of garb, and sorrowful of lot— 

Lest it be Christ that stands—and goes his way 
Because I, all unworthy, know him not. 

I dare not miss one flash of loving cheer 
From alien souls, in challenge fine and high; 

Ah, what if God be moving very near — 
And I— so blind, so deaf—had passed Him by? 

Laura Simmons. 
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Getting Together’ 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


“And as ye go, preach, saying, The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” Matt. 10:7. 


=i) Congregationalists in our early history 
| had some experience of what devotion to 
a cause can cost. Hounded out of Eng- 

=} land we went to Holland. Seeking a 
better, a fairer, country, we came to the rock-bound 
icy shores of old Cape Cod across a tempestuous sea 
that was uncharted. We have given our martyrs to 
the cause of truth. Our foundations are laid in the 
blood of righteous men. It is because of that hard, 
bitter, self-denying struggle that we became as narrow 
and as bigoted as the church we had left. When a 
man works and sweats for some object he’ll fight before 
he yields that which has cost him much. We fell into 
error. We needed a new light to shine. John Robin- 
son had warned us before we sailed from old Holland 
that he was convinced that God had yet more light to 
break forth from His Holy Word. But we had shut 
off the light, feeling that we had enough. It was 
inevitable that out of that situation, tinged with a 
good deal of self-satisfied Calvinism and arrogant 
conceit, for which we hope to be forgiven, you 
Universalists, prophets of God in your day, arose with 
a fresh interpretation of God’s love and tender com- 
passion. The harshness and almost sheer cruelty of 
the Puritan church needed that interpretation. It 
had forgotten the God of love in the awesome worship 
of the God of Judgment. The gentle, kindly message 
of Jesus had been lost. God was the God of the 
Old Testament in most fearsome Majesty and Holi- 
ness. 

Well, frankly, we didn’t love you much then. 
Andover Theological Seminary was set up to con- 
found the Unitarians and the Universalists, both a 
bad lot in the eyes of the fathers of old New England. 
Into the creed of that seminary, to be assented to by 
every teacher upon its faculty, were written these 
loving words: ‘‘And furthermore I do solemnly promise 
that I will open and explain the Scriptures to my pupils 
with integrity and faithfulness; that I will maintain 
and inculcate the Christian faith, as expressed in the 
Creed by me now repeated, together with all other 
doctrines and duties of our Holy Religion, so far as 
may appertain to my office, according to the best 
light God shall give me, and in opposition, not only 
to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Ma- 
hometans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, 
Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians and Universalists, 
ete.”? What a glorious company we put you in in 
those days when theology was the daily diet of pious 
men! 

And now look at us! Here we are, several of us, 
gathered here with you to-night to extend to you our 
cordial greetings as a sister church, hoping that 
some day a real marriage shall take place that shall 
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make the two bodies one, not alone organically but 
spiritually. We Congregationalists aren’t so dumb! 
We sometimes see a whole lot more than we care to 
admit. A man doesn’t always want to confess to his 
wife that he is in the wrong and she in the right 
though he knows full well that that is true. But back 
in 1913 our Congregational National Council adopted 
a new statement of faith, optional it is true so far as 
the local church is concerned, but expressive of the 
general thought of the church as a whole. I doubt if 
there is any Universalist who would find it impossible 
to assent to that statement. It leaves much unsaid 
for the individual to supply. It states what, after 
all, is the skeleton of a Christian belief. May I read 
that statement to you? 


We believe in God the Father, Infinite in wisdom, 
goodness, and love; and in Jesus Christ, His Son, our 
Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation lived 
and died and rose again and liveth evermore; and in the 
Holy Spirit, who taketh of the things of Christ and re- 
vealeth them to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring 
the souls of men. We are united in striving to know the 
will of God as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our 
purpose to walk in the ways of the Lord, made known or 
to be made known to us. We hold it to be the mission 
of the Church of Christ to proclaim the gospel to all 
mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God, and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion 
of justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of hu- 
man brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon 
the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us 
into all truth, we work and pray for the transformation 
of the world into the kingdom of God; and we look with 
faith for the triumph of righteousness and the life ever- 
lasting. 


I speak as unto wise men; is there not much more 
of sweetness and light in that statement than in the 
spirit of the Andover creed? Well, where did it come 
from? I do not want to puff you up unduly, yet the 
fact remains that the Universalists have made a 
great contribution to the theological thought of 
America and the world. More of us are Universalists 
in spirit to-day than perhaps care to admit it. Truth 
can not be crushed. The younger men of the Con- 
gregational Church and most of the older men have 
seen the light that Universalism set aglow that soft 
ened, sweetened, blessed the interpretation of the 
Christian truth. We come acknowledging our short- 
comings and seek forgiveness. We have discovered a 
beauty that at first we did not see. We acknowledge 
the debt under which we are to you who dared to be 
prophets of a new day. 

No man can be a true prophet who cuts himself 
off utterly from the past. Jesus said, “Think not 
that I came to destroy the law and the prophets; I 
came not to destroy but to fulfill.” All that was good 
in the past he would utilize but he would fill all that 
with a new and clearer meaning. Werise on stepping- 
stones from ideal to ideal. We do not reach the ul- 
timate at a bound. But ever as we climb we see more 
clearly the radiant summits yet ahead to be attained. 
We bless the past for the progress it gave to us. But 
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we will not be enslaved by the past to the blinding of 
our vision of the ideal yet before us. 

There is the value of education. The uneducated 
man is the most cocksure of himself, of his judgment 
of the day in which he lives. But the educated man 
with a background of history and philosophy and 
_ psychology knows too much to be too sure of any 
present status of affairs as the ultimate ideal. His 
idealism is created not by what he wishes for him- 
self alone but by the study of the onward sweep of the 
history of mankind. 

The term creative can pertain to theological 
concepts as well as to any other field. Thank God that 
the Congregationalists and the Universalists to-day 
are to be numbered among those who are not afraid 
to test their faith by the touchstone of truth wherever 
found. We are not erecting to-day barriers which 
say that beyond these no man shall go. God can 
speak to us to-day just so long as we have the open 
mind that stands ready and willing to be creative for 
Him. 
Now when I study the words of the Master, 
when I try to grasp the significance of his ideal of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, then there is something 
tangible, something real. It isn’t a mere dream that 
vanishes like fog before the burning rays of the sun. 
It is creative idealism, something worth striving for, 
something worth attaining. There it is, a world with- 
out war, a world without injustice, a world of universal 
brotherhood, a world of love and peace. He died 
for that idealism. Thousands of others have died 
for that idealism. Pray God we too may be willing 
to die for that idealism if need be. 

Since the war many of us have been apt to see in 
anything progressive a sign of either decadence of 
the race or of red influence. Therein resides a great 
danger; that we cut the very taproot of progressive 
growth because of our fears, that we tend to fossilize 
instead of continuing to grow. The moment this 
nation seeks to crystallize its life into set forms and 
actions that moment will see the maximum height to 
which this nation may hope to attain. Growth is 
dependent upon the prophets of a new day who shall 
blaze the way, their souls afire with a creative ideal- 
ism that causes them to see more clearly than most 
of us see the road that leads upward to new glories. 
It is not a question of seeing “red.”’ It is a question 
of thinking straight. Most of us are content to let 
our thought machines atrophy from lack of use. 

The young folks of our colleges are approaching 
some of our greatest problems to-day with more open 
minds, with greater optimism and assurance of ul- 
timate success than our older generation. With mag- 
nificent faith they are asserting that certain great 
ideals that the world has long wanted to make real 
but has lacked the faith to make them so can become 
the real. It has always been so. The greatest dis- 
coveries and inventions that the world has known 
came from the youth of the land who dared to at- 
tempt that which had only been dreamed of and wished 
for before. They have endured the ridicule of the 
very practical men of their day. Some of them have 
had to seek financial assistance in other lands be- 
cause America was too practical to see the possibility 
of their. dreams. Some of them have died in the 


pursuit of the ideal, not having attained but having 
led the world unconsciously nearer the ultimate goal 
where “‘ideas’” begin to merge into the real when a 
man of faith in the idea takes hold of it with con- 
secration and determination. 

An “idea” escapes from ‘“‘the world.of mere imag- 
ination’”’ when some one grasps the idea and has the 
faith and the determination to make the idea real. 
Now an idea is in the world of imagination that per- 
haps we Congregationalists and you Universalists 
might find ourselves so agreeable to each other that 
we could live together in peace and harmony and enjoy 
life. The question is whether we can grasp that idea 
and make it concrete and real. We never, never can 
so long as we stand off and eye each other with sus- 
picion and distrust. We surely can just as soon as we 
get acquainted, understand each other’s spirit, enter 
into each other’s ways and come to know each other. 
I surely know of no two denominations that could 
come together with less friction and with greater 
common interests than those we represent here to- 
night. Some folks think we haven’t religion simply 
because we don’t choose to cling to the old forms. 
But we know that we have a religion which is real 
and vital and effective and honest. 

Yesterday I traveled all over Cattaraugus County 
in attendance on the Health Demonstration being 
held there and the State Charities Aid Association 
meeting. That is only one evidence, a tremendously 
large one, of the opportunity open to-day for creative 
idealism. Cattaraugus County is making health 
fashionable, practicable, and almost compulsory. 
The field of preventive medicine is vast. The field of 
chemistry opens marvelous opportunities. The field 
of politics presents the chance to create the master 
state in which bigotry and intolerance will be sub- 
dued and sympathy and understanding and justice be 
accorded to all. There is the field of religion with its 
greatest of all idealism, the Kingdom of Heaven, with 
its present challenge, never stronger than it is to-day, 
of putting forth the full gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
gospel of brotherhood, world-wide, inclusive, the 
challenge to issue the call for those who will stand upon 
a platform of one hundred per cent Christianity, not 
denominationalism, not sectarianism, but Christian- 
ity in its fullest, truest, highest conception, which the 
world has not yet begun to realize. 

No need for creative idealism to-day, no field of 
conquest to-day? Young and old, men and women, 
boys and girls, all have an opportunity to exercise their 
God-given talents. I pity the person who can not 
catch a challenging vision of a wide-open opportunity 
in this day in which we live. A world torn and rent 
by a disastrous war and a more disastrous peace, a 
world seething with misunderstandings and distrust, 
a world poisoned by bigotry and intolerance, a world 
with fires smouldering in the still hot ashes of con- 
flict, and no opportunity for creative idealism! If 
this day offers no opportunity then there has never 
been a day in all the long history of this aged world. 

* + * 


“With wider view comes loftier goal! 
With broader light more good to see! 
With freedom, more of self-control, 
With knowledge, deeper reverence be!”’ 
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The Congregational Churches and the Lausanne 


Conference 
William E. Barton 


mei National Council of Congregational 
»| Churches in its biennial meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, 1925, voted to be 
mi} represented in the Lausanne meeting in 
August, 1927, and delegated to its Executive Com- 
mittee the choice of the six delegates and six alter- 
nates who are to represent the Congregational churches 
there. The Executive Committee has elected the 
nucleus of its delegation and expects to complete the 
selection within the next few months. It was designed 
to make early choice of a small group who might be 
attending to any required preliminaries, and to fill 
the delegation with carefully selected men who could 
probably attend and who, with the men already chosen, 
would represent the Congregational churches ade- 
-quately. It is hoped that both the delegates and the 
alternates will be able to attend. As one of those 
first elected I am asked to write a short article con- 
cerning the spirit in which the Congregational churches 
will anticipate that gathering. I-am glad to accept, 
reminding myself and my readers that these dele- 
gates will go uninstructed, and that no man has any 
authority to say how any of them will speak or vote, 
or what attention, if any, the National Council and 
the Congregational churches will pay to his or their 
proceedings after the conference shall have adjourned. 
And yet I am confident that I can tell truthfully the 
general attitude of the Congregational churches 
toward this and like movements, and what they 
would like to hear discussed and see accomplished. 
As for their official attitude, those churches, and the 
National Council, are on record in the action taken at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1923, and that, broadly speak- 
ing, will be the charter of the Congregational delegates. 
IT do not think the Congregational churches are 
likely to be greatly interested in the discussion of 
ereedal forms. They do not care very much about 
the wording of creeds. They do not despise creeds. 
There is a sense in which they hold them in high 
esteem. They even recite one, now and then. A 
microscopic and perhaps diminishing minority of the 
Congregational churches recite the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed once a Sunday, a few members repeating it 
from memory, a larger proportion reading it from a 
slip printed or pasted into the hymn-book, and some 
quietly standing without either protest or partici- 
pation. If anew minister comes to a church and tells 
the deacons he thinks it would be well to add the 
Apostles’ Creed to the order of service, there usually 
is no objection. If the next minister omits it, as he 
probably will, and makes a new order of service with- 
out it, few if any of his congregation will miss it. 
Congregationalists will repeat this or almost any 
creed if they find it in the order of service of a church 
they are visiting, but they do not grow enthusiastic 
about it, and they would resist, almost to the last 
man, any attempt to make that creed or any creed 
obligatory. They think all the creeds have been more 
interested in speculating about the nature of Jesus 


than they have been in trying to express the truths 
that Jesus really was interested in teaching. Their 
objection to creeds, so far as they object, does not 
grow out of their unbelief, but rather out of their 
belief. They do not like to say “‘He descended into 
hell” because they do. not believe it, any more than 
the people who say it glibly believe it in any present 
connotation of hell, and they do not like too many 
mental footnotes. They do not like to say “‘I believe 
in the resurrection of the body,” for obvious reasons. 
Being people of good sense, they do not take their 
objections so literally as to raise a disturbance, but 
they know that creeds are not a sure means of secur- 
ing either orthodoxy or honesty. Historically, the 
Congregational churches had no creeds. Each church 
had a little covenant, and some of these covenants 
embodied a very short creed. The use of this was so 
flexible that in many churches each new minister 
wrote his own form, sometimes submitting it to the 
loeal church for approval, sometimes not even read- 
ing it over in advance to his deacons. There was 
nothing sacred about the words. John Doe, uniting 
with the First Church of Smithville, promised to 
be a loyal and faithful member of that church, and 
confessed his faith in Christ in the form which the 
church had grown to use. 

The Congregational churches in the days of the 
Unitarian controversy attempted to guard orthodoxy 
with rigid creeds. It was a sad blunder, and they are 
not likely to repeat it. They have a little creed, 
written by Dr. Quint on his hat as the National 
Council of 1865 was on its way from Boston to Ply- 
mouth, saying that the Congregational churches are 
still loyal to the essential faith of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
That was read at Plymouth, and approved, with one 
negative vote; we are always proud to have one good 
thundering No. But nobody ever proposed to make 
the Burial Hall Confession a part of any regular 
order of service. In 1880, the National Council ap- 
pointed a commission of twenty-five outstanding men 
to prepare a Confession of Faith. Twenty-three of 
them agreed upon one, and it was submitted in 1883 
and is held in high respect; but it simply registers a 
high-water mark. Nobody uses it. In 1918, the 
National Council adopted as a part of the preamble 
of its new Constitution a very short statement of 
faith, which is used in perhaps a majority of our 
churches; thank God there is no way of finding out 
how many use it and how many prefer not to do so. 
When we need a creed, we make one, and we know 
better than to worship the work of our hands. When 
it no longer meets our needs, we do not rudely cast 
it aside. We simply write another. 

Some other denominations are, as we think, less 
fortunate than we in this particular. They believe 
what we believe. Their conservatives march. with 
our conservatives and their liberals are abreast of 
our liberals. We all have access to the same book- 
stores. We all have about the same range of minds. 
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The denominations that have creeds simply put a 
new patch on the old wineskin, and if it holds, that is 
their affair; with us, bottles are cheap, and we get a 
new one. But we draw our wine from the same 
process. 

So we are ready to discuss faith, and profess faith, 
and we like to meet and confer with brethren who 
have obtained like precious faith with us, but we 
prefer not to waste much time on either side of the 
ocean discussing creedal forms. 

And we rather hope that not much time will be 
wasted discussing the history of the early church. 
If that must be discussed, we Congregationalists will 
be there with our proof texts, and prove that the 
early churches were independent self-governing bodies 
like ourselves. But while we believe this, and think 
we can prove it, we do not count it of prime impor- 
tance. Wecan not discover that the Lord Jesus cared 
much about form of organization, and when some one 
tells us that he talked with his disciples after the 
resurrection concerning “the kingdom of God’’. and 
in those conversations may be presumed to have 
outlined a plan of church government, we have hard 
work trying not to smile at the absurdity of it. Then 
we sober down, and say that if he did at that time 
outline a system of church government, his disciples 
went out and organized good Congregational churches. 
But this is not a matter over which we care to waste 
much time. The questions, “Did Jesus establish a 
church? If so, who besides me are It?” do not in- 
terest us. We hope they will not appear at Lausanne. 

Congregationalists believe in apostolic succes- 
sion, and if it be manifest in rows of heads and hands, 
they think they have it, but they care more about 
the succession of the apostolic spirit. They believe 
that they have a valid ordination and a valid and 
apostolic episcopate, preserved in its original intent 
in its presbytery, and they can bring the witness of 
even popes to bear upon the validity of this claim; 
as Dr. Briggs so well set forth, no pope has ever de- 
clared congregational orders invalid. But the Con- 
gregational churches simply do not care what popes 
think about their orders. If the Congregational 
churches knew that the Pope stood ready to validate 
their orders, they would never pay the expenses of 
their twelve delegates from Lausanne through the 
smoky Alpine tunnels to Rome to get the rubber 
stamp of the Pope. This is not because they hate 
the Pope, they would rather have his good will than 
his ill will; but their own right to preach the gospel 
and administer the sacrament does not depend on his 
permission. So they lose interest when any denomi- 
nation says to them, “We rather want union with 
you, but we can go no farther with you than we can 
at the same time go with Rome.’ They are not 
likely to go very far in that three-legged race. 

Congregationalists claim for themselves, for the 
apostolic character of their forms of organization, for 
the validity of their ordination, for the authority of 
their episcopate, for the sanctity of their sacraments, 
all that they can ever admit as belonging to any 
other group or denomination. Have they apostolic 
succession, bishops, priests, and the Real Presence? 
We more. But those churches which originally took 
no name, but have permitted themselves to be called 


Congregational, either with a large or small ‘‘c,”’ 
because they had to acknowledge, and were glad to 
acknowledge, other churches of Christ, with divergent 
forms of organization, claim no monopoly either of 
organization or of grace. 

This is a point on which Congregationalists want 
to be plainly understood. It is sometimes said to 
them, or implied in suggestions looking toward unity: 
“We can admit your essential claims, because you do 
not claim very much. We admit your liberty of 
prophesying, and your possession of spiritual grace, 
but you do not claim a sacrificing priesthood; your 
ministry is prophetic, not priestly. And you make 
an ordinance of that which to us is a sacrament. 
Moreover, you concede that we are a church of Christ, 
and it would not be very hard for you to admit that 
we are the church of Christ, and we are not very sure 
whether we can admit that you are a church, but we 
are trying hard to find a way to say something which 
will meet the little that you claim for yourselves.” 

Be it understood that no apparent modesty of 
claim for our right to exist as valid churches is ever 
to be interpreted as implying that we can concede to 
other organizations more than we claim for ourselves. 
If we magnify the prophetic function of our ministry, 
we still claim for it all the priesthood which we can 
ever concede to any other ministry, and we could 
not receive any validation of it at the hand of any 
ecclesiastic from the Pontiff up, save as a courtesy 
that might possibly facilitate a better working re- 
lationship. We are not so modest as we seem. Stir 
us up, and we are most stubbornly arrogant. But 
happily that is not our prevailing mood, nor the one 
in which our delegates will go to Lausanne. The 
clergy among our delegates will wear no ecclesiastical 
robes and display no ecclesiastical titles, but let no 
man in their presence profess to be more a bishop 
than they. 

One reason why Congregationalists are not more 
enthusiastic about conferences is that they have not 
reserved for themselves anything to trade with. 
They can not say to the Baptists, “If you will admit 
to your communion table the vast majority of the 
followers of Christ, whom you now exclude because 
once in their lives they were not as wet as you, we will 
admit your minority to our communion table.”’ They 
can not say this, because the Baptists are already wel- 
come there. Nor can Congregationalists say to the 
Episcopalians, “If you whose organic name is Protes- 
tant (and if any of your members are ashamed of so 
worthy a name that is no affair of ours) will receive 
at our altar the bread and the cup which we bless 
in Christ’s name, you will be welcome, and we shall 
be glad to come to yours,” for the Episcopalians are 
already welcome. If Congregationalists knew how 
to be any more nearly union in form and spirit than 
they are, they would not wait for Lausanne; they 
would do it now. That is where we are at a disad- 
vantage. When some other denomination removes the 
sacred dot from one of its ‘‘i’s” or the venerable cross 
from one of its historic “t’s’”’ to edge painfully a quar- 
ter inch toward us, and asks us how far we will come, 
we simply do not know what to answer. So far as we 
know, we are already there. 

* Now, what would interest Congregationalists 
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more than anything else would be a discussion at 
Lausanne as to how we Christian churches could get 
to work to carry out some effective plan of living and 
working together on an absolute level of recognition 
and good will. I venture even to quote from a man 
of whom neither Congregationalists nor Episcopalians 
are very proud, yet who deserves some gratitude from 
both; Congregationalists would be interested in dis- 
cussions of what might be done, here and now, by the 
denominations that are actually and cordially rep- 
resented at Lausanne, “‘without tarrying for anie.” 

Might not the Lord’s table be thrown open at 
once, yes instantly, to every man and woman who 
confesses Jesus Christ? Who has a right to forbid? 
To Congregationalists close communion seems (I 
hope I seem to speak charitably) a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. It is the denial of the grace of Christ 
where Christ most specifically promised it and where 
he most certainly manifests it. What man will dare 
deny true sacramental grace as existing, let us say, 
at the altars of Methodists and Presbyterians? To a 
Congregationalist it seems a thing more wicked than 
I can characterize in terms that would seem cour- 
teous to say to Baptists and Lutherans, ‘“‘Because you 
do not in your ordinary speech call these bishops who 
ordain, we declare Christ to be absent from your 
altars.”’ To Congregationalists it seems that every 
shutting of a reverent soul away from the altars of 
God is profanation; and we affectionately but ear- 
nestly call on every sect that practises close communion 
to repent of that cardinal sin, and meet us and other 
Christian groups at Christ’s table wherever it is 
spread. 


And we should like to discuss how Christian 
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missions may present a unified front to the pagan 
world, and how church extension. in our own land 
may be without competition. We should.be willing, 
we twelve Congregational delegates, uninstructed 
though we be, and unauthorized to put our denomi- 
nation on record, to lift our right hands to heaven 
with the rest of the Conference, and say, ‘“‘We will 
not knowingly permit home missionary money to be 
used in planting in any Christian community a church 
that must live in competition with other Christian 
churches of whatever name, so help us God.”’ If the 
Conference at Lausanne should take such an oath, 
and the Congregational delegates should share in it, 
as they would, and they should return and report 
the fact to the next meeting of the National Council, 
I think I know the Connecticut lawyer who would 
rise and say, “Mr. Moderator, our delegates have 
outrageously exceeded their authority, and I move we 
give them a hearty vote of thanks.’”’ That vote, I 
think, would carry, without more than one dissent- 
ing vote. It would break our Congregational hearts 
if any such motion could go through with entire 
unanimity. 

Some of the Congregational delegates to Lausanne 
will be laymen and some will be ministers. The 
laymen will be men of experience and wisdom; the 
ministers will be men who have served the Congrega- 
tional churches in responsible positions, and all will 
be men who are trusted. They will go ready to learn 
as well as to impart, and if the churches approve what 
they say or do, the churches will find ways of express- 
ing their approbation through the National Council. 
Otherwise they will have had what I hope will be for all 
of us a comfortable journey with no great harm done. 


Following the General Superintendent 


The Georgia Convention 
John Smith Lowe 


MADE the trip both ways by sea on ships 
operated by the Ocean Steamship Company 
plying between Boston and Savannah. My 

2} destination was Winder, fifty miles from At- 
eS, to be reached by rail, and the objective was the 
Georgia Universalist State Convention. 

Several considerations influenced me to choose 
the water trip. An ocean voyage in July was pref- 
erable to the heat, cinders and grime of a railroad 
journey. The time schedule of the boat from Boston 
to Savannah is three days and four nights. The cruise 
would afford an opportunity for a brief period of re- 
laxation during a summer in which a vacation was 
impossible. 

The weather was not what you would call ideal 
as our big steel ship pushed out from her pier. It 
was raining and the sky was overcast. As we passed 
down the harbor the giant “Leviathan” in dry dock 
was on our right. Our ship, pretty sizable by itself, 
looked puny by the side of this monster palace of the 
deep. We had a family of twenty-six passengers. 

We were not very far down the harbor when the 
rain ceased. Gradually the sky cleared, except for a 
gray fleecy cloud here and there. By the time we 


were opposite Provincetown a full moon was sending 
down its flood of silvery light upon the gently rolling 
sea. The Provincetown monument was clearly sil- 
houetted against the star-lit firmament. It was a 
night for poets to write about, an evening for artists 
to paint. I secured a deck chair, put on my oilskin 
to shut out the chilly night air, sat down and relaxed. 
For a week the heat in Boston had been terrific. One 
hundred and three in the shade the thermometer had 
said three days previous. It was a relief to drink in 
the clear cool salt air. It was late when I folded my 
chair and went to my stateroom. 

The weather can be fickle off Cape Cod, and it 
was that night. Shortly after I retired the moon 
was again suddenly obscured and the stars were 
blotted out by a dense bank of fog. The ship usually 
takes what is called the inside course through Nan- 
tucket Sound between Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket 
and the Cape, but the channel is narrow in places, 
and treacherous, especially if other ships are met, 
going in the opposite direction. The fog was so thick, 
the captain told me the next morning, he could not 
pick up Point Rip light. on the point of Nantucket 
Island. He decided to take the outside track and 
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run no chances. So straight out into the ocean we 
went in the inky darkness and blinding fog, guided 
only by the eye of the compass. 

“Run no chances.’”’ You can not wholly avoid 
them in the fog. The compass will not warn the 
man at the wheel of the presence of an approaching 
ship. Only the shrill blast of the whistle blowing 
every two minutes will do that. Twice during the 
night the captain informed me he had to stop his ship 
to make sure of getting safely by a passing vessel. It 
is thus that the ship’s officers, ever vigilant, guide 
you through the dangers of the deep on a dark and 
foggy night while you are sleeping peacefully in your 
berth. Early the next morning the fog was cleared 
by a sudden and violent thunder storm. As a result 
of taking the outside course we were nearly two hun- 
dred miles out to sea the next day. I was beginning 
to get acquainted with some of my fellow passengers. 

Motherhood is the most beautiful thing on earth. 
There was a frail little woman on board with two 
small children, one about eighteen months old and the 
other about six years. Her husband is a naval officer. 
Their household goods were in the hold of the ship. 
They were moving to Birmingham, Alabama. ‘We 
have to move every few years,” she told us, ‘‘sometimes 
oftener.”’ She can not be more than twenty-five, 
and she certainly does not weigh over ninety-five 
pounds. The ship has two decks and numerous stair- 
ways. She had to watch her little ones every minute, 
and most of the time she had to be on the run to do it. 
The oldest one was constantly roaming about and 
the youngest tried to follow him. She no sooner sat 
down than she had to get up and go after baby. Hour 
by hour she walked the decks of the rolling ship, hold- 
ing the little tots by the hand or carrying the squirm- 
ing, uneasy little one in her slender arms. At the 
table it was the same. Jack, the six-year-old, fed 
himself, but she held the little girl on her lap, giving 
her meat and drink and snatching a few bites herself 
in between times. All eyes were upon her. She was 
not only the center of attraction, she was the object of 
admiration and wonderment to all. 

Why? From morning till night, hour in and hour 
out, her face was beaming with smiles. If she was 
tired and worn, she did not show it. She gave no out- 
ward sign of irritation or exasperation. Not a syl- 
lable of complaint was uttered. No frowns or scowls 
clouded her countenance and no cross words passed 
her lips, not in our hearing at any rate, and she was 
in our hearing most of the time when the youngsters 
were not alseep. 

Great is motherhood. Wonderful is mother love. 
After all, most of our mothers are like that, don’t 
you think? They are a noble company. I often won- 
der where their inexhaustible supply of strength in 
body, mind and spirit comes from. It is here, if 
anywhere in life, that humanity wells up into di- 
vinity and divinity overflows into humanity. 

I started out on the cruise with a haunting appre- 
hension in my mind. Would I be seasick? That was 
the question. It was a senseless fear. Nothing much 
was left undone by the weather in an effort to try 
me out. The sea was rough much of the time, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras. The ship 
did the “Charleston,” the “tango”? and something 


that closely resembled “looping the loop.” Finding 
an excuse for seasickness was easy. You could find it 
and not look for it. Several of the passengers did, 
and their places at the tables at meal-time were va- 
cant. Nothing happened to me except that I ac- 
quired an appetite that still stays by me. 

We were due to dock in Savannah. at 6 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. We had a bit of a scare the 
day before. Late in the afternoon the deck hands 
began, suddenly, to untie, roll up and fasten down our 
canvas awnings. ‘“They must be expecting a blow,” 
said one of my fellow passengers. There was no vis- 
ible sign of it inthe sky. Thesun was shining bright- 
ly. No clouds were visible. Up in the pilot house, 
however, the telltale barometer was falling rapidly. 
The radio operator was receiving reports of the ter- 
rible tropical storm of July 27 which was then raging 
in all its fury a few hundred miles to the south of us. 
Off the Bahama Islands a whole fleet of sponge boats 
had been sent to the bottom, and the bodies of the 
sponge divers were floating ashore. Property damage 
to the extent of $100,000 or more along the Florida coast 
was reported, and shipping vessels were in distress. 
Some of the women were alarmed. I think most of 
us were a little nervous. The captain told us not to 
worry. The storm area covered a territory over six 
hundred miles in extent; the velocity of the wind was 
better than a hundred miles an hour, but the storm 
area itself was moving up the coast at a speed of about 
ten miles an hour. 

“Figure it out for yourself,’ argued the captain. 
“We are sure to be in port to-morrow morning before 
the hurricane strikes in this latitude. If it comes 
faster than we expect I can speed up the ship and 
reach the protected waters of the Savannah River 
before trouble arrives.” 

Thus assured, we returned to our reading and 
recreation. We were in tropical waters. Schools of 
swift swimming porpoises were playing about the 
ship. Their long sleek bodies glistened in the sun- 
light as they skimmed along close to the surface, ap- 
parently without effort. They performed a good deal 
like a group of children having a frolic. Occasionally 
one would leap up sheer out of the water full length 
and slip back in again so smoothly and gracefully as 
hardly to cause a ripple. The flying fishes too were 
floating about on every side. Kipling, you remember, 
speaks of them in his far-famed song ‘‘On the Road to 
Mandalay.” They look for all the world like birds 
when they leap out of the water, one hundred or more 
at a time, and fly through the air a distance of seventy-: 
five or one hundred yards. They fly until their wings 
begin to dry in the wind and sunlight, and then back 
into the water they go. 

It was while I was watching these creatures of 
the sea indulge in their curious antics that a business 
man from Boston dropped into a deck chair by the 
side of mine and engaged me in conversation. We had 
become acquainted in the course of our voyage. He 
had found out that I am a Universalist minister and 
he kindly identified himself as a Boston Unitarian. 
“Religion is a funny thing, isn’t it?” said he. “I 
guess so,” was my response. “It strikes one asa 
bit queer to say that religion is funny, but just what 
do you mean?” Aas 
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“Well, as I have intimated, I am a Unitarian. 
Couldn’t be anything else, you know. The Unitarians 
and Universalists have the only rational faith avail- 
able. But when they take all of the fire, fear, fright 
and compulsion out of religion, the people quit going 
to church and they quit doing about everything else 
for the church and their faith that they ought to do. 
What are they going to do about it? Take my own 
church, for instance. We have a brilliant minister, 
but he only has a handful of people out to hear him 
on Sunday. I met him on the street one day last 
winter when I had a bad cold. He asked me how I 
happened to get such an infection. I winked and said, 
‘I must have picked up a germ in the church last 
Sunday.’ He looked at me with a queer smile on his 
face and replied, ‘Well, that’s more than I have been 
able to get in there.’ ”’ 

Again my companion turned upon me and 
abruptly repeated his question: ‘Something to this 
proposition. What are you going to do about it?” 

“Some of us have puzzled over the question at 
great length,” was my response, ‘“‘but we have not 
found the answer. If you can give it, you not only 
can bring distinction to yourself, but you will confer 
a great blessing upon the cause.” 

True to the captain’s prediction, we docked at the 
pier in Savannah, about twelve miles up the river, 
ahead of the storm. I had barely time to reach my 
hotel, however, before it was upon the city. It had 
spent much of its force, but at times during the day it 
stopped little short of being a hurricane. By night 
several inches of rain had fallen. The trouble I missed 
on the sea I encountered on land. 

My train for Atlanta left that night at 9 o’clock. 
We were due in Atlanta the next morning at 7.380. 
I slept well, and no wonder. We had spent the whole 
night on a side-track, out in the country thirty miles 
from Savannah. A bad ‘wash-out’? had occurred 
down the line. Fortunately, it had been discovered 
and reported. Otherwise a bad wreck might have 
resulted. 

Savannah boasts of being, next to Washington, 
the most picturesque and beautiful city in America. 
She has ground upon which to rest her contention. 
The city has retained and extended its magnificent 
system of streets, boulevards, parks and squares 
originally designed by General James Oglethorpe, 
founder of the municipality. No city in the country 
has a superior system and, though planned two hun- 
dred years ago, it is a modern model. Streets and 
park-ways are superbly paved. They are lined with 
thousands of wonderful shade trees, private homes 
and public buildings whose quaint architectural lines 
give the city an air of distinction. 

Historically Savannah is one of the most interest- 
ing cities in the country. One hundred and ninety-two 
years ago the colony of Georgia was founded. It 
was on the Savannah River bluff, in what is now the 
commercial heart of the city, that General James 
Oglethorpe and his companions first pitched their 
tent—February 12, 1738. Savannah is truly the 
“birthplace of Georgia,’ and possesses, as few cities 
of the New World can claim, a long, noble, historic 
past, a past filled with romance and sentiment. Many 
monuments of great historical interest, buildings of 
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colonial and ante-bellum fame, offer the visitor a 
mine of travel interest and add most materially to his 
appreciation of our country’s noble past. 

In Savannah will be found the oldest church in 
Georgia, where the first Protestant Sunday school in 
the world was founded by John Wesley. In Savannah 
was established the first golf course in America, the 
oldest orphanage in the United States, the oldest 
theater in the country now in active use. From 
Savannah sailed the ‘‘Savannah,”’ the first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic. The oldest brick house in the 
state, where once George Washington was enter- 
tained, still in use and good repair, is one of Savannah’s 
historic treasures. Monuments dedicated by General 
Lafayette and buildings hallowed by stirring inci- 
dents of Colonial, Revolutionary and Civil War 
days, are among the cultural assets which Savannah 
proudly exhibits to the delight of her visitors. 

Savannah is the principal port and coast city of 
the South Atlantic, accepting her own claim at its 
face value. Five national motor highways lead into 
the city. Five trunk lines and railways serve it. 

Every facility for the transaction of coastal, inter- 
coastal, export and import business is afforded by the 
port, which, with its fresh-water land-locked harbor, 
32 1-2 feet deep, is open to navigation the entire year. 

The storm, which abated for only an hour or so 
occasionally during the day, made it impossible for 
me to take in many of the sights, but Savannah will 
linger in my memory as one of the most quaint, 
charming, interesting cities I hawe visited. 

The Georgia Convention took me by storm. I 
mean that literally and figuratively. It stormed 
furiously a good part of each day and night during 
the meetings. The people, with their keen interest 
in the addresses, sermons and business affairs of the 
Convention, not to mention their open-handed hos- 
pitality, captivated me from the first. And then the 
young people were simply irresistible, with their fun, 
their contagious enthusiasm and serious devotion to 
the activities and interests of the church. Georgia 
peaches were ripe at the time and watermelons 
were in the market. 

I was in Winder, where the Convention was held, 
from Friday noon until Sunday night. Every minute 
was crammed full of action. In company with Mr. 
A. H. Scott, U. S. weather forecaster, stationed in 
Atlanta, and secretary of the Atlanta Liberal Chris- 
tian Church, I was taken at once to the delightful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George Woodruff and family. 
Mr. Woodruff is a man of affairs connected with 
banking, farming and commercial enterprises. He 
takes an active part in church work. 

Rockwell Church, where the meetings were held, 
was wearing a fresh coat of paint when we reached it, 
and Mr. Woodruff, in his quiet way, without telling 
his neighbors what he was doing, had been responsible 
for it. Mrs. Woodruff is a Baptist. She loves her 
church, works for it and gives to its support, but she 
is loyal to her husband’s faith and thinks of it as a 
part of our great Christian heritage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodruff are the parents of three beautiful, talented 
daughters, all of them married and living near home. 
They are genuine, wholesome, sensible, substantial 
people. Their home is a haven where the Univer- 
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| salist wayfarer receives a welcome he will not soon 
forget. Mr. Woodruff raises watermelons, the de luxe 
' variety, on his farm. I brought one home with me 
that weighed over fifty pounds. We feasted on it for 
a week. 
I was also the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
while in Winder. Mr. Bradley is the brother of 
_ Henry Stiles Bradley, minister of the State Street 
Congregational Church in Portland. Both of these 
men were educated for the ministry. The one in 
Winder left the Methodist fellowship years ago and is 
now in business. He and his wife are musically in- 
clined. In this capacity they are a great help to Rock- 
well Church. When they came to Winder they were 
members of the Christian Church, and still are, but 
they attend the Universalist church and work in the 
Sunday school. Mr. Bradley teaches an adult class. 
He is a man of character and scholarship. His class 
is largely attended every Sunday. 

Another man of note in Rockwell Church is Mr. 
R. H. Kimball. Mr. Kimball is a Princeton graduate 
and a lawyer of standing in his county. He graduated 
from Princeton at the time when the late President 
Woodrow Wilson was at the head of theuniversity. 
His diploma bears the signature of the war-time 
President. Mr. Kimball also teaches an adult class 
in the Sunday school. Few Sunday schools in the 
country have a teaching force superior to this one 
in Winder. The church is a power for good in the 
lives of the people in this whole section of the state. 
It wields a strong influence in behalf of liberal Chris 
tian thought, an influence that is progressive, con- 
structive and strictly modern. 

The Rockwell Universalist Church is fortunately 
situated in three respects. It is located just a mile 
and a half out in the country. It is near enough to 
Winder to hold the townspeople, and it is far enough 
out from the city to secure the attendance and hearty 
support of the substantial farmers and their families. 
It is here that the tillers of the soil and the keepers of 
shops and banks come together for fellowship and 
worship. The site on which the church stands is very 
picturesque. Hills and valleys flank it on every side. 
Nature has lavished her beauty upon the countryside 
for miles around with unstinted hand. A magnificent 
grove, with tables for picnic dinners, is near at hand. 
It is a spot where man may truly worship God in the 
beauty of holiness. More important still is the fact 
that the church stands upon what is known through- 
out the county as the “Old Muster Grounds.” Im- 
portant highways lead to it from every direction. 

For more than a century the spot has been a 
meeting place for all sorts of gatherings. Here through 
the years the sturdy sons of stalwart farmers have 
met for friendly encounters, as a test of courage, man- 
hood and physical prowess. Here the women, too, 
have come to hold their meetings. Here the boys and 
girls have come for their schooling. The original old 
two-story schoolhouse stands about one hundred feet 
from the church. In it many stirring gatherings have 
been held. Here the Masons have assembled for their 
conclaves and it was here the first Masonic lodge of 
the jurisdiction was organized. Wm. S. Rockwell, a 
Southern gentleman of the old school and a man of 
parts, was its organizer and moving’spirit. He later 
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became the Grand Master of the Knights Templars 
of Georgia. Curiously enough, our church was named 
for this man Rockwell, who was a Methodist. On 
this old muster ground was drilled the first company 
of soldiers from the section to take part in the war 
between the states, as it is locally called, 

Rockwell Church absorbs the traditions of its his- 
toric location and perpetuates them with true com- 
munity spirit. It is a center for the promulgation of 
liberal religious thought, but its influence is something 
more than that of a purely sectarian parish. The 
church was organized in 1838 by Father Robert White, 
another one of the pioneers. 

The Convention in spite of rainy weather was of 
a high order from the start. Sermons and addresses 
were numerous and able. The Y. P. C. U. meetings, 
engineered by young men and young women who 
have received their training from the Southern 
Institutes organized by the Rev. Geo. A. Gay, were 
“simply great.’”’ Thesame may be said of the sessions 
of the Mission Circle and the Convention proper. 

Sunday, the concluding day of the Convention, 
was a climax. The rain had abated. The woods had 
dried sufficiently to make motoring safe. The sun 
was shining. The temperature was mild. Automobiles 
began to arrive from all directions at an early hour. 
They were filled with fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, boys and girls and little children. The 
church was not large enough to hold them all. It 
was a wonderful audience and a still more wonderful 
occasion. 

I listened to Mr. Kimball and Mr. Bradley as they 
taught their Sunday school classes. They knew 
what they were there for, and they were prepared 
for it. Their interpretations were strictly modern 
and abreast of the latest scholarship. I have wit- 
nessed nothing superior to their work in our largest 
city churches. 

Words fail me as I try to picture the scene that 
followed the morning service out in the grove. The 
women quickly covered the tables with white linen 
and then brought forth an abundance of food calcu- 
lated to tempt the most fastidious appetite. It was 
a veritable feast. We walked about from table to 
table helping ourselves to the good things, laughing 
and talking, shaking hands and getting acquainted.: 
It was a happy, wholesome, colorful throng. I 
watched them, young and old, visiting with their 
neighbors, talking things over, exchanging experiences, 
discussing religious questions and having a good time 
generally, and said to myself, ““‘Who can estimate the 
influence for good of this day in the lives of these 
people and in the life of this whole countryside?” 
No one of course can measure it, but of one thing we 
may rest assured, it is certain to be far-reaching. 

Dinner over, we were back in the church again 
for another service, and it was a memorable event. 
“Daddy Rowlett,” as the young folk love to call 
him, delivered one of the most remarkable and truly 
eloquent addresses on “Science and Religion” to 
which I have listened. Dr. Rowlett is a quiet man of 
scholarship and dignity, but on this occasion he poured 
out his soul in an utterance that will linger forever 
in the minds of his hearers. 

The Rev. J. M. Rasnake, State Superintendent 
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in Georgia, deserves no small amount of credit for the 
successful Convention and for the splendid consecrated 
work he is doing over the state under trying conditions. 
His son James, a fine upstanding young man, is a 
treasure. He helped me with my baggage as I took the 
train for Atlanta, and gave particular attention to 
my fifty-pound watermelon. 

Almost before I knew it, it was train time. When 
I reached the station, in Mr. Woodruff’s car, I was 
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surprised to find a crowd of fifty or more on hand to 
give me a send off. The young folk sang songs with 
words hastily fitted to music for the purpose. They 
were a happy throng, decorating my grips with “‘lolly- 
pops,” pushing train letters into my hands and 
pockets. As the train pulled out they were shouting, 
“Good luck,’ and ‘‘Come again, Dr. Lowe; come 
again.” Do you wonder I hated to leave them? I 
certainly promised to come again. 


Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the light of 
the world. A city that is set on an hill can not be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 


How great a privilege, how glorious an honor, 
it is, O God, to influence some other struggling soul 
toward truth in thought and truth in life! Herein was 
our Master dignified, that he was as salt for the puri- 
fication of society, that he was as light for its edifica- 
tion. He calls us to share in his sublime mission. 
Help us to be true to our responsibilities as those who 
have found comfort and strength. By precept and 
by example may we turn many to righteousness, and 
know. the supreme joy of making the world a better 
place in which to live. Amen. 


Monday 

No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up taketh 
from the garment, and the rent is made worse. Nei- 
ther do men put new wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish: but they put new wine into new bottles, 
and both are preserved. 


Give unto us, O God, the spirit of adventure, 
that, with courage and consecration, we may seek the 
fuller truth and the enlarging service. We thank 
Thee for the pioneers in thought and life, who, often 
in the face of calumny and persecution, have fared 
forth, believing that Thy revelation is never closed. 
May we in like spirit be willing to pay the price of 
progress. And when we have found some higher 
gospel, may we proclaim it with fervor, believing 
ourselves called to be Thy apostles. Thus shall we 
grow in the power to think and the power to do. 
Amen. 

Tuesday 

Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: condemn 
not, and ye shall not be condemned: forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven: And he spake a parable unto them, 
Can the blind lead the blind? shall they not both fall 
into the ditch? And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the 


beam that is in thine own eye? Hither how canst 
thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me pull out the 
mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye. 


Father of us all, Thou who dost desire that we 
shall live together in unity and mutual helpfulness, 
enable us by Thy grace to develop in our hearts 
sweetness, and gentleness, and charity. O Thou who 
dost every day forgive us a thousand grievous offenses, 
help us to forgive with eagerness all those who in any 
manner trespass against us. May we not think over- 
much of our own rights or our own needs, but may we 
have that keen spirit of fraternity which dwelt in our 
Master, the man who, being reviled, blessed, and, 
being persecuted, served with ever-increasing de- 
votion. Amen. 


Wednesday 5 

And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. If a son shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a stone? Or if 
he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? 
Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children: how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 


We who are in need come now, O Gracious Father, 
to Thee, who art both eager and abundantly able to 
bless and save us. Now are Thy promises fulfilled. 
Now we ask—and receive; now we seek—and find; 
now we knock, and behold the opening door of power 
and joy. May we doubt Thee nevermore. May we 
keep ourselves always receptive for Thy grace and, 
worthily receiving, may we use Thy gifts unselfishly 
for the common good. Amen. 


Thursday 


Whosoever heareth my sayings and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock; and the rain descended and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth my sayings and doeth 
them not, shall be likened into a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand; and the rain descended 
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and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell; and great was the fall of it. 


O God, who dost vouchsafe unto us the truth 
that may make us free, and may make us strong, and 
may make us joyous, we earnestly desire that we may 
receive Thy revelation with intelligence and use it 
with diligence. May we never forget that the more 
we have the more we ought also to give, or that the 
more we know the more we ought also to do. We 
hope that when we take to ourselves the name of Jesus, 
our teacher, we may take his spirit also and that, 
- ealling ourselves his disciples, we may, like him, go 
about doing good. Amen. ~ 


Friday 

Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, 
if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it? 
And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbors together, saying, Rejoice with me; 
for I have found the piece which I had lost. Likewise, 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 


O Father in Heaven, how insistent Thou art 
that we shall be true! How persistent Thou art that 
we shall be blessed! We thank Thee for every word, 
coming down to us through the ages, by which we 
are assured and reassured of Thy love which will not 
be denied. We and our fellows are blind and weak 
and wilful. We are like wandering sheep. We are 
like the treasures lost apparently forever. But our 
sufficient hope is in Thee, O Thou whose care can be 
but dimly typified by the noblest of human symbols. 
Thou wilt seek until Thou dost find us. O speedily 
may we yield ourselves to Thee in glad acknowledg- 
ment of Thy authority and Thy love! Amen. 


Saturday 


Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God 
like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? It is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and cast 
into his garden, and it grew, and waxed a great tree; 
and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. 
And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the king- 
dom of God? It is like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened. 


Our Father, we thank Thee for him whom we 
accept as earth’s wisest teacher and noblest man. 
We thank Thee for his prophecy of universal blessing 
_and his potent influence by which his prophecy is be- 
ing fulfilled. May we not grow impatient or dis- 
heartened. May we be such thorough believers that 
“we shall not make haste.” Faithful in every op- 
portunity, may we not waver in confidence and, 
above all, may we not grow weary in well-doing. Amen. 


Our selections this week are from the pictorial utterances of 
Jesus of Nazareth, master teacher of the world. 
x * Ox 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him. There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
Lowell. 
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THE MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning 


“The best convention as far back as I can remember,” was 
the comment heard from many veteran conventioners at the 
close of the ninety-eighth annual session of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention, which was held in Pittsfield, Sept. 20-22. 

The chief ingredient of this success was the forethought and 
generosity of the Pittsfield people. Almost everything con- 
ceivable had been done for the comfort and convenience of their 
guests, so that many testified that no convention in all their ex- 
perience had been cared for so well. 

Even the weather was carefully planned, and there was an 
abundance of sunshine and just enough warmth. 

The spirit of fine Christian co-operation was shown in many 
ways, most substantially by the excellent meals served by the 
ladies of the three churches in town, by our Universalist ladies. 
on Monday, the Methodists on Tuesday and the Baptists on 
Wednesday. 

The Monday afternoon session was devoted to the Sunday 
School Association, and Tuesday afternoon to the Women’s 
Missionary Society. The Maine Universalist Convention ses- 
sions filled the rest of the time on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The reports of the Superintendent, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Fellowship Committee showed a larger number of salaried workers 
in our Maine churches, ministers and assistants, than for a long” 
time past, and an increase of six in the last year. Ministers’ 
salaries in a number of places have been increased, and substantial 
improvements to church plants have been made in Stockton 
Springs, Gardiner, Oakland, the Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land, and Round Pond. Others which have made extensive re- 
pairs are West Cumberland, Norway and Kingfield. Auburn 
has purchased and Augusta been given a parsonage. 

A larger amount has been received from parish quotas than 
ever before, and the largest amount proportionately of any 
State Convention. 

Church membership has shown a small increase, although 
the figures are not sufficiently complete to furnish accurate 
statistics. 

A forward step was taken over the old hit or miss way of 
soliciting funds for different purposes during the session. One 
time of pledging was set apart, and made to include all the neecs 
of all the organizations. A fund of $2,000 was asked, and $1,500 
was pledged. The balance will be secured from the solicitation 
of parishes and individuals who have not had an opportunity to 
give. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution was adopted, 
making the presidents of the auxiliary bodies members of the 
Convention’s Executive Committee, and later the officers of 
last year were re-elected, so that the Executive Committee con- 
sists of: Dr. Ashley A. Smith, president, Bangor; Mr. William 
D. Talbot, first vice-president, Rockland; Mr. E. Randolph 
Comee, second vice-president, Brunswick; Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, secretary, Augusta; Mr. William H. Waterhouse, treasurer, 
Old Town; Miss Helen L. Varney, W. U. M. S., Brunswick; 
Rey. Frederick S. Wa'ker, S. S. A., Waterville; Mr. George U. 
Scudder, Y. P. C. U., Bath. 

The Fellowship Committee consists of Dr. A. N. Witham, 
Westbrook; Rev. George W. Sias, Turner Center; Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, Westbrook; Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Biddeford; 
and Mr. Harry S. Vose, Waterville. 

The death of the Rev. H. G. Mann, of Oakland, in April, 
called forth a heartfelt expression of sympathy for his wife and 
family and the parish. The Convention also sent its greet- 
ings and sympathy to the Convention treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Waterhouse, of Old Town, seriously injured in an automobile 
accident the week before the Convention. 

Plans for the observance of the Centennial of the Convention 
in 1928 were suggested, and two committees appointed, one to 
have general charge of the celebration itself, and another to take 
the lead in raising a Centennial Fund of $100,000 to commem- 
orate the event. 
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The Convention was organized in Lewiston, then known as 
- Lewiston Falls, in June, 1828. If the centennial session is not 
held there, two informal invitations have already been received, 
from the Church of the Messiah in Portland and from Norway. 

Recommendations and resolutions were adopted looking to 
the consolidation of calls for denominational support, so that 
the State Convention would be made the agent of the General 
Convention in collecting quotas, Five Year Program assessments, 
and other contributions from the parishes, so as to obviate the 
present confusion. The program of Visitation Days, carried 
out for the second season, was approved, and similar plans will 
le made for 1927. The Convention Program Committee was 
inctructed to plan for forum periods at the next annual session 
t, discuss current problems. A committee of five to plan a cam- 
p ign of liberal evangelism and to make experiments during the 
co ing year as to possible methods and places was appointed, 
and consists of the Rev. Crawford O. Smith, Portland, the Rev. 
T. B. Fisher, Old Town; the Rev. A. F. Walch, Augusta; the 
Rey. Edwin Cunningham, Caribou, and the Rev. C. A. Knicker- 
boeker, Rockland. 

The forward step already taken by the Sunday School 
Association in the employment of Miss Atha Freeman as Di- 
rector of Religious Education met with general and generous 
approval. She spoke briefly of her hopes and plans at the Tues- 
day morning session and at the banquet. 

The plan of rural religious organization known as the Larger 
Parish was approved, and great interest shown in its methods 
and work at a conference led by the Rev. Wilbur I. Bull, former- 
ly of the Congregational Larger Parish in Aroostook County, 
and now of the Oxford County United Parish, which is inter- 
denominational. Two or three other larger parishes are under 
consideration or in process of organization. 

The occasional sermon was delivered Wednesday morning 
by the Rev. George W. Sias, of Turner Center, on “The Law of 
Liberty.” It was a thoughtful and worthy presentation of a 
great theme. This was followed by the communion service, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Frank L. Cann, of Pittsfield, assisted by the 
Rey. J. Frank Thompson, of Dover-Foxcroft, and the Rev. M.S. 
Baker, of Mechanic Falls. 

The custom adopted two years ago was followed again, all 
three of the devotional half hours being in charge of one minister, 
to give unity to the inspirational side of the Convention. This 
year the Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker conducted them. 

Monday evening was divided between the Sunday School 
Association and the Women’s Missionary Society, Dr. George 
E. Huntley speaking for the former and Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne for the latter. 

On Tuesday evening a pleasing demonstration of motion 
pictures adapted for use in churches was given by the Church 
Film Company of Boston. This was similar to the one given at 
the Massachusetts Convention last May. 

The Convention Banquet was served Wednesday evening. 
The Rev. Stanley Manning served as toastmaster, and brief 
talks were given by the Rev. Tracy Pullman of Dexter, the Rev. 
Robert Rice of Rumford, Miss Atha Freeman, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, the Rev. Frederick S. Walker, president of 
the Sunday School Association, and Prof. Luther J. Pollard of 
the State University, formerly of the Lombard faculty. The 
principal address of the evening was given by Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick, of Boston, Director of Church Finance for the Na- 
tional Laymen’s Committee. Dr. Merrick made such an in- 
pression at this meeting and at a conference which he conducted 
in the afternoon, that several churches immediately arranged 
for him to visit them and to discuss with their trustees or with 
larger groups their local financial problems and possibiilties. 

The evening meetings and the services of worship were 
greatly enriched by the music furnished under the direction of 
Mrs. F. L. Cann. 

The invitation of the Biddeford Parish to meet there next 
year was unanimously accepted. The Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
of West Paris was chosen to preach the occasional sermon at 
that time. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Bird in the Terminal 


I waited in the Terminal Station at Washington, as the 
trains came in and went out, and I admired the skill of the 
architect, and rejoiced in the thought that Business now and 
then discovereth that it oweth a duty to Art. 

And I beheld as I waited a Bird that flew about in the Vast 
Concourse, and came to rest upon the top of one of the Pillars. 
And I doubted not that she had a Nest there. For I saw her 
come and go, flying far down the vault of the Station and out 
into the air and returning. 

And I said, Doubtless she hath Young in that Nest, and she 
goeth, it may be, to the Capitol Grounds or the Botanickal Gar- 
dens and findeth Worms and cometh and goeth undisturbed. 
And her Young Ones are undisturbed by the Noise, for they 
have never known anything else. 

And I inquired of myself what thought that bird and her 
Young within the nest, and her husband, if she still had one, 
thought of the Terminal that gave them an Home. 

And I thought that the Bird said within her heart, This 
Terminal was builded for Me and for my Husband and for my 
Nest and for my Young. As for these Noisy Things that Come 
and Go, they mean no more in my Sweet Young Life than the 
movements of the Cosmic Spheres mean to men. I know not 
and care less what is done in the Capitol, nor what Dusty Wis- 
dom men think is stored in the Library of Congress; I only know 
that no Worms are there for Me. And the only use I know for 
the Capitol is that there be Fat Grubs in its grounds, and there 
be Excellent Angle Worms in the Botanickal Gardens. And they 
are all made for Me, and this is therefore, the Best of All Possille 
Worlds. 

And I said, Oh, my God, I know no more about the Mean- 
ings of the Universe than this Bird knoweth about the Termnial 
and the Capitol and the Botanickal Gardens. But I trust and 
believe that it hath Meaning and that it meaneth good. And I 
will be loyal to my Nest and Feed those that be committed to 
my care, and endeavour not to Muss Up Creation overmuch 
during my brief flight. And Lord, wherein I fail to realize thy 
Larger Purposes, and blunder in my Conjectures, be Patient 
with me, and help me at least to make no Mistake about mine 
Own Duty. And I will leave the General Management to Thee. 


* * * 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN 


A small English girl overheard her uncle say that he would 
enter the Spectator’s ‘Tale for Children” competition if he could 
think of a plot. Saying nothing, the youngster seized pen and 
paper and turned out this masterpiece: 

Lew Roberts went out of his house for a nice walk one after- 
noon. The wind was blowing quite gently, and it was a nic> 
fine day. Turning the corner he met a man and the man kille1 
him. 

Mea iwhile Louisa Roberts, the wife of Lew, was thinking 
she would like a nice walk, too. Why should Lew, she thought, 
have a nice walk and not me, too? So she put on her things and, 
taking her umbrella from the stand, she stepped out. 

The way to the nicest walks, he said to herself, is just round 
the corner, and so she went round it, and there was Lew lying 
killed. It did surprise her. She poked him with her umbrella 
a bit, but he did not come to, so she went back into the house. 

“T say!’ she said to Lydia, who was the servant they had, 
“there’s Lew my husband lying killed around the corner. Did 
you ever!”’ Lyd’a was sorry because Lew was a nice-mannered 
man, though a Welshman by nature, and accent, rather. 

So it came about that Louisa married again, another hus- 
band, of a different kind from the first, he being an Irishman who 
ran away with Lydia, who liked him. 

So Louisa, this being so, gave up marrying husbands, as it 
seemed not much use, somehow. 

And she lived happily, after that. 

The name of her second husband was Jones.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


Irving Fisher, professor of economics at Yale, has written a 
book, just published by Macmillan, which he calls ‘‘Prohibition 
at Its Worst,” and in which he estimates that the “‘flow of alcohol 
down human throats in the United States is at present certainly 
less than 16 per cent, probably less than 10 per cent, and possibly 
less than 5 per cent, of pre-prohibition consumption.” He 
thinks that constitutional prohibition came on the country some- 
what prematurely, before certain sections, notably the East 
and the great cities, were prepared for it by education, but blames 
this on to the brewers themselves, who opposed wartime prohibi- 
tion, the proposed experimental measure, with such vehemence 
that it was blocked by filibuster in Congress, and the prohibition 
clauses finally had to be withdrawn from the food act in order 
that the latter might be passed. Then the Senators who had 
acceded to this arrangement found that they had so disappointed 
and angered their dry constituents that they had to do some- 
thing to set themselves right. The prohibition forces ‘“‘very 
astutely took advantage of the situation to propose the act sub- 
mitting the Eighteenth Amendment. It was easy even for wet 
Senators to let this act pass, on the theory that it did not really 
enact prohibition, but merely submitted it to the states.’”’ Thus, 
explains Professor Fisher, the brewers found that ‘unwittingly 
they had jumped out of the frying pan into the fire.”’ 

Professor Fisher states the outline of his argument under 
nine heads: (1) The present situation of imperfect enforcement is 
intolerable. (2) Conditions are not, however, as bad as com- 
monly represented. (3) Prohibition has accomplished much good 
hygienically, economically, and socially. (4) The ‘personal 
liberty” argument is largely illusory. (5) We can not accom- 
plish what the opponents of prohibition really want by amending 
the Volstead Act, without thereby violating the Eighteenth 
Amendment. (6) To repeal the Eighteenth Amendment is out 
of the question. (7) To nullify it would mean disrespect for 
law of the most demoralizing kind. (8) Therefore the only 
practicable solution is to enforce the law. (9) Enforcement is a 
practical possibility. 

Granting the first point, Professor Fisher goes on to show 
how reports of “prohibition evils” have been exaggerated by 
such perfectly reputable bodies as the Moderation League, which, 
for example, has drawn up exhibits and charts which fail to sepa- 
rate the records of first convictions for drunkenness from those 
of confirmed drunkards, the habitues who will get bootleg liquor 
anyhow if it can be got at all. He continues: 

“TI am indebted to Karl G. Karlsten, one of the best Ameri- 
ean statistical authorities, for suggesting a very simple test as 
to the effectiveness of prohibition. In New York, which many 
account the wettest city in the United States, with a population 
greater than that of several states, computations, made for me, 
from data of the Fingerprint Bureau, New York City Magistrates 
Court, show a steady and pronounced decrease in the number of 
single-time offenders for drunkenness, from twenty per 10,000 
population for the year 1914, to only four per 10,000 population 
for the year 1925. 

“They show that for the year 1916, the number of single- 
time offenders per 10,000 population of New York City was 
fifteen. Then the war-time restrictions came. The number of 
single-time offenders fell to eleven per 10,000 population in 1917, 
to six in 1918, and to five in 1919. In 1920, the first year of na- 
tional prohibition, the single-time offenders were five per 10,000 
population; in 1921, six; in 1922, seven; in 1923, six; in 1924, five; 
and in 1925, as already stated, they fell below four per 10,000 
population. 

“Out of every 100 convictions for drunkenness in the year 
1919, fifty-five were of single-time offenders and forty-five of 
repeaters; but in 1923, out of 100 convictions only thirty-nine 
were of single-time offenders, while sixty-one were of recidivists 
(that is, repeaters), and in 1925 there were only thirty-five con- 
victions of single-time offenders to sixty-five of repeaters. 

“Tf, under the severe tests obtained in New York City, we 


find no justification for the loud claim that drunkenness in 
general, youthful drunkenness, and female drunkenness are 
increasing; but, instead, find that first offenders or first convic- 
tions of old offenders diminished, from 1917 to 1925, by more 
than one-fourth—the main contention of the Wets collapses at 
the start. 

“The startling fact stands out, of primary importance, that, 
even in New York City, prohibition has succeeded in weakening, 
if not breaking, the chain of tradition by which the alcohol habit 
has, for ages, been handed down from each generation to the 
next.” 

Estimating the total consumption in the United States 
to-day to be not over one-tenth of the pre-prohibition consump- 
tion, Professor Fisher declares further that these conclusions 
are borne out by studies of arrests for drunkenness and allied 
crimes and misdemeanors in the group of states formerly wet 
before national prohibition, in the states that were already dry, 
and in typical wet states and cities. He also makes an extended 
analysis of the statistics of mortality and disease caused by al- 
coholism, alleging substantial gains in health and longevity since 
the advent of prohibition. On the economic side he estimates 
the annual gain from prohibition in the United States to be 
$6,000,000,000, “without counting any savings in the cost of 
jails, almshouses, asylums, etc.”’ 

Professor Fisher discusses at some length the ‘dry issue’’ 
in politics. 

“On the face of it,’’ he says, “‘the plan for a referendum in 
New York State this fall (and the corresponding proposals in 
other states) represents an honest attempt to ascertain public 
sentiment on prohibition. Why should not the people have the 
chance to vote on the question? Why any opposition to the idea? 
But a closer examination shows that the question is not as simple 
as it seems. 

“First, if the idea of a referendum is sound how does it 
happen that the question of prohibition alone should be so sub- 
mitted? Would it be proper, for instance, for New York state to 
submit to a popular referendum the question as to woman’s 
suffrage as provided for by the Nineteenth Amendment, the 
suggestion being that each state is to interpret that amendment 
as it sees fit? Would it be proper for the state of South Carolina 
to submit to popular referendum the question as to negro fran- 
chise, the suggestion being that each state should interpret the 
Fifteenth Amendment as it sees fit? 

“Evidently such referenda would really represent an effort 
to nullify the Federal Constitution. The Civil War was fought 
to prevent such a degree of states’ rights. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment has been largely (and unwarrantably) nullified, but not 
by such presumptuous methods. We can not, in decency, to-day 
ask our National Government to abdicate and let New York set 
a limit of 5 per cent or 10 per cent on alcoholic beverages while 
the rest of the country has one-half of 1 per cent. New York 
has more representation in Congress than any other state and 
has a perfect right to elect, if it wishes, such representatives as 
will try to modify the Volstead Act. But it has no right to ask 
the nation to nullify that act within the borders of New York. 

“Secondly, such a referendum is futile. Granted, for the 
sake of argument, that it will faithfully picture public sentiment 
in New York state, it has no binding effect any more than any 
other straw vote. 

“Thirdly, it tends to confuse thousands, perhaps millions of 
people, and add to that disrespect for law which the very pro- 
ponents of such referenda profess to deplore. I agree with them 
that we have too much disrespect for law already. Granted, for 
the sake of argument, that the Eighteenth Amendment ought 
never to have been in the Constitution and that it creates the 
disrespect for law claimed by its opponents, if we are now to leave 
it in, any proposal to allow an individual state to nullify its plain 
provisions or those of the enforcement act tends greatly to in- 
crease that disrespect for law. , 
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“Fourthly, the result of such a straw vote is sure not to be 
representative. The number of votes cast will probably be small, 
the dry votes especially. In a straw vote the ‘outs’ are always 
more fully represented than the ‘ins.’ Many who believe in pro- 
hibition will fail to vote simply because they have prohibition 
already. In fact, rather than write to such voters, at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars, urging them to go to the polls, 
the dry organizations have emphatically preferred to express 
their disapproval and contempt for this attempt of the wets to 
put them ‘in a hole’ by a voters’ boycott, and have passed reso- 
lutions against all non-binding referenda, at the same time 
urging the voters to participate in all genuine and binding refer- 
enda, as in Missouri, Montana, Colorado, and California. Un- 
til a binding referendum is provided for New York, why dangle 
before the voters any counterfeit referendum? 

“Fifthly, the New York referendum is fundamentally in- 
sincere in the suggestion that New York should be allowed to fix 
a far higher limit of alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per cent 
and yet make believe that such ‘light wines and beer’ are ‘non- 
intoxicating in fact.’ Such beverages are ‘non-intoxicating in 
fact’ only in the fond imagination of those who want them for 
the very ‘kick’ which makes them intoxicating. Let no one 
misake. The referendum aims to secure intoxicating liquors by 
means of a legal pretense that they are non-intoxicating. 

“The straightforward honest way would be to propose 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. It is just because they 
know this can not be done that the proponents of a referendum 
want to make faces at the Constitution for propaganda purposes 


only.” 
* * * 


PROHIBITION—THE OTHER SIDE 


The following letter is addressed to the Editor of Unity, 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and appears in the issue of 
Unity for September 20. The writer is the pastor of St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Church in Elmhurst, Illinois. 


I rarely find myself out of agreement with your opinions 
concerning current vital issues, but the tone you employ in a 
recent editorial of yours on a phase of the prohibition question 
smatters strongly of superciliousness and intolerance. 

I am speaking from a seventeen years’ experience in the 
Protestant ministry among people who have always enjoyed 
the use of beer, wine and even whiskey, and who by tradition 
and training have come to look upon this use as wholly legitimate 
and proper. I have always stood for temperance, have always 
been an uncompromising foe of the American saloon, and I 
believe that my experience in the matter and my judgment, 
which has led me to see much good in the point of view of the 
total abstainer and much sense and sanity in the view of his 
opponent, qualify me to speak with as much authority as any 
advocate of prohibition, particularly the type that refuses to see 
any merit or validity in another point of view no matter how 
honestly arrived at or how earnestly held. 

Now, I have found that since prohibition, drinking in its 
most vicious and brutal forms, as well as in its milder appear- 
ances (home-brew, home-made wines), has not abated, but 
rather increased. I believe that, generally speaking, people in 
our land are drinking more spirituous beverages to-day than in 
the days before prohibition. This is a very simple and common 
observation that any one may make to-day who is not blinded 
by his own conceits or hampered by his prejudices. I wish I 
might have time and space to write you of my experiences in this 
Chicago suburb of 10,000 population. 

Here we are surrounded on all hands by road-houses and 
blind pigs and speak-easies, where not only beer and wine of 
forbidden alcoholic percentage are freely and brazenly dis- 
pensed but where good bonded whiskey down to the vilest moon- 
shine may be had for the asking plus the proper identification. 
I know from personal experience and from the reliable testi- 
mony of my own eyes and ears that officers of the law, judges, 
states’ attorneys, lawyers of all types, preachers, teachers, busi- 
ness and professional men of the highest standing in community 


and church, orthodox or liberal, either privately disregard the 
law against the making and dispensing of alcoholic beverage or 
publicly ridicule and flout it. 

Let me say that very rarely in pre-prohibition days have I 
been invited to “drink” in the homes of my parishioners, al- 
though these have at all times been “drinking people.’”’ To-day 
I actually can not make a call or visit without encountering an 
offer to partake of some illegitimate draught whose origin goes 
back to grape, black and elderberry, cherry, currant, dandelion, 
orange, rhubarb, beet, potato, and, if my taste serves me right, 
even shoe-leather and dish-water. I need not mention the tragic 
results that so often in the home of would-be innocent offenders 
accompany the fatal experiments at moonshine and synthetic 
gin. Surely, neither you nor any other intelligent person would 
advise that under such circumstances I have a federal agent 
with me at all times or turn over to the Department of Justice 
the names of these offenders. . . . Don’t talk to me about 
government census and reports; if one thing can not under our 
present system be ascertained with any degree of definiteness, it 
is the amount of vile and “green” wine, beer, and liquor that is 
being consumed. Until our Department of Justice has an agent 
in every American home it will never know just how much 
more our people are drinking to-day than eight years ago, but 
personal experience among our average citizens serves a pretty 
sure and safe indication. 

No, the cause of temperance and moderation, of public health, 
prosperity and safety, will not be advanced until we open our 
eyes to what seem to me obvious facts: (1) that prohibition, 
while it may have produced some desirable fruits, is on the whole 
a failure, and that even time and further enforcement measures 
will not make it legally and morally operative and effective; (2) 
prohibition, because it represents a type of intolerably sumptuary 
legislation, has encouraged indiscriminate disregard for law 
and order, challenged hypocrisy and duplicity, and in an alarm- 
ing manner raised the specter of moral anarchy, and spiritual 
dissoluteness; (3) prohibition shows the inevitable tyranny and 
oppression that must result where a majority attempts to regu- 
late habits and appetites before assuring the foundations of en- 
lightened public opinion by the route of education and persuasion. 

While I can not even now see the wrong in moderate use 
of beer, wine, or even whiskey, while I recognize the ever-present 
danger in the abuse of either, while personally I would aid and 
encourage any campaign that seeks to minimize the use of these 
beverages (that are not necessary to human welfare while they 
may prove disastrous) by a campaign of education and enlight- 
enment, while I would fight the return of the saloon and its iniq- 
uitous hold on politics with every legitimate weapon, yet I 
honestly feel that prohibition has not fulfilled and can not fulfil 
its object because it is neither morally sanctioned, nor politically 
wise, nor legislatively correct. 

Surely I believe that you and other ardent friends of pro- 
hibition are seriously hurting the cause of temperance and 
eventual actual prohibition by your dogmatic and self-assert- 
ive manner of propagandizing a thing that to so many of us 
seems at the least premature as legislation, wholly unwarranted 
from a moral or democratic point of view, and so far unsup- 
ported by even moderate success. 

I often wonder why we can’t be a little more tolerant of one 
another’s opinions even in this matter. I am willing to grant 
the prohibitionist his conviction and to work with him for the 
enforcement of a law that I myself consider nothing short of 
immoral and oppressive, but I shall resent most bitterly any 
assumption on his part of moral superiority and spiritual leader- 
ship before he has shown that even in so personal an issue as pro- 
hibition seems to be to many of us he can argue fairly, fight 
squarely, and write and talk like a gentleman. 

I hope to read much more from your pen on this topic, but 
I hope that you will find it possible to moderate your tone to that 
point where those who honestly disagree with you need not 


feel that you are ridiculing or even anathematizing them be- 


cause. of their disagreement. a Sage 
a Karl M. Chworowsky. 


— 
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} COMMENTS FROM CANADA 

'To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are “getting together’ as denominations, although 
‘sometimes it is almost heartbreaking to note the bitterness and 
' pettiness of men whom we must, nevertheless, call Christian. 

| I am much interested in two things that appear in your 
‘issue of August 14. One is called “The Laughing Buddha.” 
I happen to know the author, have known him for about four- 
| teen years. He is one of the most interesting men you can meet, 
as good a speaker as he is a writer. Through my brother-in- 
' Jaw, who lives in the same city of Chengtu as Mr. Stewart, I 
get many side lights on things in the great province of Sze 
Cheun. J. L. Stewart is one of the big “white men” of West 
China. I hope to have him in our home at Aurora this fall. 
Will you believe it? Of course you will. That novel was so mis- 
judged that a great publishing and wholesale book firm would 
take only a few copies—this was about a year ago. 

The other thing was the double excerpt regarding the Norris- 
Chipps murder—you cannot call it anything else. There is a 
type of theology that seizes a certain type of mind and when 
they marry they bring forth what used to be called “Antino- 
mianism.” John Wesley fought both the parents and their 
offspring in a fierce controversy. About thirty years ago the 
theory got root in Southern Ontario, with the result that religion 
became a by-word. Eestasies without ethics became the vogue. 
People stopped reading the Bible, stayed home from church, 
neglected domestic duties, did not pay their debts, fell into free 
love. Why? Because they took their stand on “led by the 
Spirit, there is now therefore no condemnation,” etc. While 
faulty in ethics they- were loud in the profession of “holiness.” 
The stench of the mess they made is hardly dead yet. And I 
ought to add that the outstanding feature, apart from swelling 
professions and scurvy general conduct, was a bitter conscious- 
ness. 

More than once I have thought that Norris, unknown to 
himself, was preparing his hand for the fated day. Will he be 
punished? If he is not it will be a continental calamity. 

4 A Friend. 


Aurora, Ont. 
% * 


IMMENSE EFFRONTERY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the national press bureaus has sent from the Presi- 
dent’s summer home a dispatch which has been broadcast 
throughout this country which is most remarkable for two things. 
First for its frankness in stating what the lay spokesman for the 
Catholic Hierarchy, the Knights of Columbus, wish the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do and second for the statements 
of the president of the Knights, Mr. Flaherty, contained in the 
same dispatch. 

This dispatch printed in the papers of September 2 says 
that Mr. Flaherty came to the Summer White House to present 
and discuss the resolution of the Knights of Columbus calling 
“for action to protect Catholic churchmen in Mexico in their 
religious dispute with President Calles.” 

Here at last the people of the United States have the story 
of what has been called ‘‘the Mexican religious question” in all 
its baldness. No subterfuge, no claim that the property interests 
of any citizen of the United States have been jeopardized, but 
the Chief Executive of the United States is deliberately asked 
by the representative of the Catholic Hierarchy to interfere with 
the acts of the Chief Executive of another sovereign government 
who is insisting that the representatives of an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment obey the sovereign law of the land as laid down in 
its Constitution. 

The immense efirontery of such an act surely needs no com- 
ment to a people witia such traditions as those of the United 
States. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


Mr. Flaherty’s own statements is in keeping with the reso- 
lution that he presented to the President. The fall of the noto- 
rious Victoriano Huerta, who seized power over the murdered 
body of Francisco Madero, has always been resented by the 
Catholic Hierarchy. It is a matter of record that members of 
that body with both money and influence tried to keep Huerta 
in power. It is a matter of record that many of the higher pre- 
lates of the Hierarchy were compelled to flee from Mexico after 
the fall of Huerta in fear of being punished for the part they had 
taken in his usurpation of power. 

They had an American spokesman, a Catholic clergyman by 
the name of Kelley, who is now Bishop of Omaha, who in a book 
published in this country not only defended Huerta but represented 
him to the American people as the only man in Mexico who could 
bring peace to that country. The same Bishop Kelley is now 
denouncing both the present Mexican government and the late 
President Wilson, whom he seems to hold responsible for Huerta’s 
downfall. 

Mr. Flaherty says that “the conditions existing in Mexico 
result from the interference by this government (the United 
States) and that but for such interference the Carranza, Obregon 
and Calles governments would not have existed.” 

This is capable of only one inference. Victoriano Huerta, 
or a successor as pliable in the hands of the Hierarchy, would 
have been in power now and there would have been no church 
question if the policy of the administrations of Presidents Wilson 
and Harding had been different. 

Perhaps some day Mr. Flaherty will understand that presi- 
dents of Mexico are chosen south of the Rio Grande and not 
north of it. Perhaps he will also understand that Mexico is a 
sovereign government carrying out the will of its people and not 
changing its policy according to the amount of pressure exerted 
from outside. 

I am sorry that Mr. Flaherty’s sense of logic is not better 
developed. On the one hand he finds fault with what he claims 
was the wrong policy of two American Presidents in interfering 
with internal affairs in Mexico. On the other hand he now asks 
another President of the United States to interfere in the settle- 
ment of the internal problems of that country. 

Evidently the interest, of the Catholic Hierarchy are more 
potent in his mind than a sense of logic. He resents any inter- 
ference by any administration of this country in the interest of 
anyone opposed to the special privileges of the church, but he 
welcomes this same interference in support of such privileges. 

Arluro M. Elias. 


Consul General of Mexico. 
* * 


NEWS OF MRS. SUMNER ELLIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The aged widow of the late Rev. Dr. Sumner Ellis, who was 
very active in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, for many 
years, we learn is confined to her home at Seattle by a severe 
attack of sciatica. Many old friends of Mrs. Ellis will be in- 
terested to know that her niece is the wife of Dr. Henry Luz- 
zallo, president of the University of Washington at Seattle. 


Hosea S. Ballou. 
Seattle, Wash. 


* * 


FOR THE AMERICAN REFORMATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find $2.50 to pay for the Christian Leader’s contin- 
uance. It teaches the religion of Emerson better than any other 
religious weekly I can find, and takes the frights out of us that 
were put there by Luther and Calvin. I hope you will con- 
tinue to take the European Reformation out of us and put the 
American Reformation in. 


p J.C, Marshall, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Bible in Translation and Com- 

mentary 

The Holy Bible: A New Translation. By 
James Moffatt. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The People and the Book. Edited by 
Arthur S. Peake. The Oxford Press. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. By 

Burton Scott Easton. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Jesus the Nazarene. By Maurice Goguel. 
D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 
Professor Moffatt’s translation aroused 

considerable interest when it was first 
published, and perhaps it is unnecessary to 
make any extensive comment on it now, 
except to note that it has been brought 
out in a one volume edition which is avail- 
able in a variety of bindings, ranging in 
price from five dollars to ten. For a man 
to attempt single-handed the translation 
of the Bible is decidedly courageous, but 
if any man living is capable of the feat it 
is James Moffatt. In his apology for 
undertaking the venture he asserts that 
a new translation is needed in order to 
make available the results of the latest 
and best scholarship, and in order to put 
the Bible in modern language which can 
be understood by the man on the street. 
Now no one will question Professor Mof- 
fatt’s scholarship, and there is no doubt 
that his renderings are clear even if not 
universally felicitous. Used to supple- 
ment the Authorized Version, the trans- 
lation would be of noteworthy assistance, 
both because of its greater exactness and 
because of the force which its very novelty 
gives to over-familiar passages. But for 
ordinary purposes, especially for reading in 
churches, many will prefer the grandeur 
and beauty of the King James translation, 
even at the sacrifice of a little accuracy. 

I hope that it is not mere okscurantism 
that makes me shrink a little from some 
of the renderings in Moffatt’s translation. 
Most assuredly I appreciate his scholar- 
ship and the scholarship of the many other 
learned men who have devoted their 
lives to the study of the Bible. I find real 
satisfaction, for example, in ‘“The People 
and the Book,’ a volume written by mem- 
bers of the Society for Old Testament 
Study, an English association. This 
volume, edited by Arthur Peake and 
dedicated to the late G. Buchanan Gray, 
contains some striking essays on Old 
Testament interpretation, representing the 
most recent conclusions in this complex 
but fascinating subject. 

So far as merit is concerned there is 
probably very little to choose among 
these contributions, but they vary notice- 
ably in degree of popular appeal. Such 
chapters as Driver’s on the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Abraham’s on Jewish interpreta- 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


tion of the Old Testament, and Box’s 
on the relationship between the Old 
Testament and the New will hardly appeal 
to any one who lacks a profound knowledge 
of Hebrew. T.N. Rokinson’s chapter, on 
the other hand, presents an unusually 
clear account of the methods of the higher 
criticism, and McFadyen’s discussion of 
the present status of Old Testament 
criticism is equally readable. Hall’s 
“Tsrael and the Surrounding Nations’ 
and Cook’s “Religious Environment of 
Israel” are not particularly difficult, and 
they suggest the wealth of valuable ma- 
terial unearthed by research into the cus- 
toms of Israel’s ancient neighbors. Three 
chapters, contributed by Lofthouse, Peake, 
and Barnes, trace the religion of Israel 
from earliest times to the close of the Old 
Testament period. The brief paper by the 
late Professor Gray, his presidential ad- 
dress before the society, is suggestive. 
Altogether the book is one that the dili- 
gent student of the Old Testament, even 
though a mere amateur, will find worth 
the time and effort required to read it. 

Also for the serious student is Burton 
Easton’s commentary on Luke. Easton, 
who is at General Theological Seminary, 
New York, is one of the promising New 
Testament scholars of the country. To- 
gether with E. F. Scott he edited the first 
volume of the “Outline of Christianity.” 
His commentary is a serious, scholarly 
work, containing very little that will give 
a popularity-seeking parson suggestions 
for snappy sermons, but offering a careful, 
even cautious, interpretation of the third 
gospel, utilizing the work of the most 
distinguished scholars. In his introduc- 
tion Easton discusses the question of 
manuscripts and of sources. It is interest- 
ing to note that he agrees with Streeter 
in holding that Luke had a special source 
in addition to Mark and Q. The com- 
mentary itself is thorough, discussing in 
connection with each passage critical and 
linguistic problems as well as interpreta- 
tion, and frequently summarizing the views 
of leading authorities on both sides of a 
moot issue. It is another volume for the 
library of the scholarly minister. 

Of more general interest is “Jesus the 
Nazarene.’ The author, Maurice Goguel, 
is professor in the Protestant theological 
school in Paris. He is the author of a 
number of books, including an introduc- 
tion to the New Testament which is to 
run to five or six volumes. His work is 
scholarly, judging from the two volumes 
of the introduction which I have read, 
but he writes easily and clearly. In 
“Jesus the Nazarene”’ he deals with an in- 
volved problem, but he makes his treat- 
ment simple and direct. 

The book is an attempt to consider the 
evidence for and against belief that Jesus 


lived. A number of scholars, German = 


and American and more recently French, 
have sought to show that Jesus was a 
myth, that he never existed. Their state- 
ment of the case Goguel reviews fairly, 
but with full intent to demonstrate its 
deficiencies. He takes up the more famil- 
jar points of the Christ-myth school, 
answering such objections as the lack of 
references to Jesus in non-Christian 
sources, and showing that the idea of “a 
pre-Christian Jesus’ is entirely unsub- 
stantiated. He does not bother much with 
the parallels to the story of Jesus sup- 
posedly found in other religions, but most 
of these are too ridiculous to deserve ex- 
amination. In general the first part of his 
book follows lines well defined by other 
defenders of belief in Jesus’ existence. 

Two points, however, Goguel handles far 
better than other scholars who have 
essayed the same task. In the first place, 
it is invariably said by the Christ-myth 
school that Paul is talking about a mytho- 
logical God rather than an actual man 
whenever he refers to Jesus. At first 
glance this seems to be so, but Goguel 
demonstrates, conclusively it seems to me, 
that Paul’s whole view of religion rests 
fundamentally on the fact of a human 
Jesus. He may deify Jesus, but his faith 
is inextricably bound up with a flesh and 
blood man who lived a real life and died 
a real death. 

The second point which Goguel makes 
has to do with the gospels. Goguel is 
willing to admit that there are elements in 
the gospel which have been shaped by Old 
Testament prophecy and by pre-conceived 
religious ideas. But he holds that the 
gospel story does not fit into any such 
scheme. All four of our gospels, he states, 
contain two constituent qualities, one de- 
termined by mythological molds, the 
other obdurate and intractable, outside 
the mold. For this peculiar state of 
affairs, he argues, there can be but one 
explanation. The writers of the gospels 
could not make everything fit prophecy 
simply because there was a real life with 
which they were dealing and the outlines 
of which they could not ignore. 

These two points, taken in conjunction 
with the other arguments, make an al- 
most overwhelming case for belief in the 
existence of Jesus. Case in his ‘“‘The 
Historicity of Jesus’ brought out many 
of the important facts opposed to the 
Christ-myth theory, but Goguel has driven 
home two contentions that go to the 
very heart of the whole controversy. 

* * 
Historical Aspects of the Immigration 
Problem 
By Edith Abbott. University of Chicago 

Press. $4.50. 

This is a continuation of the work begun 
by Miss Abbot in “Immigration: Select 
Documents and Case Records.’”’ In that 
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volume were collected ‘published docu- 
ments and hitherto unpublished case 
records that will throw light on some of 
the historical, legal, and social aspects of 
the subject.”” In this we find documents 
bearing on the history of our domestic 
immigration problem. They are extracts 
from newspapers, letters, official reports, 
and so forth, and they cover such ques- 
tions as the causes of immigration, eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem, difficulties 
of assimilation, pauperism and crime, and 
public opinion and the immigrant. As a 
source record for students and others 
interested in immigration the book is in- 
valuable. It covers only the period before 
1882, which Miss Abbott takes as a con- 
venient dividing line between the so-called 
old immigration and the new, and there 
is considerable need for a similar volume 
dealing with immigration since that date. 
* *” 
Mithridates 

By Jean Racine. An acting version 

translated by Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Introduction by Leo Rich Lewis. The 

Tufts College Press. 

A year ago last April the Masque So- 
ciety of Jackson College presented ‘‘Mith- 
ridates,” one of the masterpieces of the 
great French dramatist, Jean Racine. The 
play is little known in this country, for 
it is never presented and is commonly 
not included among those of Racine’s 
plays read in college courses. Professor 
Lewis, however, thought that it deserved 
more attention, and he persuaded Mr. 
Spoerl, at that time a senior in Tufts, to 
make the translation. Mr. Spoerl under- 
took this difficult task and handled it in 
admirable fashion. Obviously one loses 
much of the effect of the heroic couplet 


which Racine handled so artfully, but Mr. 
Spoerl has employed blank verse to good 
effect. His lines, for the most part, 
march along in orderly fashion, and there 
are tines when he attains a noteworthy 
felicity of expression. Professor Lewis’s 
introduction emphasizes the fact that this 
is a translation for acting purposes, and 
there is an appendix containing stage 
directions. It is also interesting to note, 
in the introduction, quotations from H. T. 
Parker’s highly commendatory review of 
the presentation of the play. 
* * 
Music Education in America 

By Archibald T. Davidson. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Any one who has ever heard the Har- 
vard Glee Club knows something of Dr. 
Davidson’s ideals and ability. In that 
organization he has taken a group of 
college students, students who for the 


most part have had no training and pos- 


sess only average talent, and has set them 
to singing the best choral music ever 
written in a fashion that has won the ad- 
miration of all critics. In “Music Edu- 
cation in America” he shows how the re- 
sults which he has achieved at Harvard 
can be achieved throughout the country. 
He is not interested in developing a few 
great musicians. His aim is to have the 
great masses of the people able to under- 
stand and enjoy the best music—and able 
to perform it as well. He describes the 
teaching of music from the primary grades 
through the graduate departments of 
music, showing where our present system 
fails and howits failures are to be remedied. 
His aim—to help America to acquire a 
love of good music—can not be too highly 
commended. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A READING LIST 


It is earnestly hoped that members of 
every Mission Circle will become so in- 
terested in the subjects for study this 
year that they will want to do much 
supplementary reading. Believing that 
this will be the case, Mrs, Folsom has 
prepared a reading list giving outstanding 
books which will be found both interesting 
and helpful both in the study of the foreign 
mission book and the home mission book. 
The list is given below. Cut it out for 
future reference. If you wish more copies 
send to headquarters for a supply. 


Moslem World 


Moslem Women, Zwemer. 

The Moslem Faces the Future, Sailer. 

Young Islam on Trek, Mathews. 

The Arab at Home, Harrison. 

Moslem World, Zwemer. 

The Moslem World in Revolution, 
Cash. 

The Moslem World of To-day, Mott. 


Shepherd of Aintab, Riggs. 
Story of Islam, Lunt. 
The Koran, Rodwell. 
*Beginning Again at Ararat, Elliott. 
*The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia, 
Powell. 
The Religions of Modern Syria and 
Palestine, Bliss. 
A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt, Seton. 
The Rebuke of Islam, Gardner. 
The Measure of a Man (Life of Wm. 
Shedd), Shedd. 
My Life and Times, Cyrus Hamlin. 
Raymond Lull—First Missionary to 
Moslems, Zwemer. 
In the Land of the Salaam, Wilson. 
The Christ of the Indian Road, Jones. 
The Task in Japan, Reischauer. 
Pioneering in Tibet, Shelton. 
Jungle Tales, Musser. 
The Little Green God, Mason. 
Veiled Women of Stamboul, Vaka. 
Haremlik, Vaka. 
*Book of Missionary Heroes, Mathews. 


Living Religions of East, Cave. 

Dancing Dervishes. 

*Childhood in Moslem Lands, Zwemer. 

*Speaking of the Turks, Bey. 

*Disenchanted, Loti. 

In the Land of Mosques—Minarets, 
Miltown. me 

*Islamic Africa, Sheppard. 

India, Its Life and Thought, Jones. 

Islam and Christianity in the Far East, 
Wherey. 

*With Lawrence in Arabia, Thomas. 

Daylight in the Harem, 

Winners of the World, Gardner. 

*For a New America, Hayne. 


Home Book 


*Among Templed Hills. 

*The Debt Eternal. 

Steeples Among the Hills, A. W. Hewitt. 

Social Work in Churches, Holt. 

A Christian Program for Rural Com- 
munity, Butterfield. 

World Survey (Home). 

Ellen Glasgow, Elsie Singmaster. 

Mary Johnson, Willa Cather, 
Antonio.” 

*From Alien to Citizen, Steiner. 
Circuit Rider, Corra Harris. 
Adventures in Friendship, David Gray- 

son. 
The Efficient Country Pastor, Wilson. 
New Tasks for Old Churches, Babson. 
Christian Work as a Vocation, Tweedy. 
From Survey to Service, Douglass. 
*Playing Square with To-morrow, East- 
man. 
Serving the Neighborhood, Felton. 

*Modern Christian Callings, Sneath. 

The Child and America’s Future. 
Home Mission Trails, Stowell. 

Clash of Color, Mathews. 

The Eternal Hunger, Steiner. 

On the Trail of the Immigrant, Steiner. 
The Broken Wall, Steiner. 

The Mediator, Steiner. 

The Glass Windows, Furman. 

The Negro Around the World, Price. 


“My 


General 


Between the Linesin Asia Minor, Holmes. 

Christianity and World Problems, Or- 
chard. 

*Hope Victoria at the Helm, Huntley. 

Life of John Murray. 

John Murray’s Landfall, Dodge. 

The Unfinished Task of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Spear. 

*Whither Bound in Missions, Fleming. 

Who Follows in His Train, Holmes. 

The Friend on the Road, Jewett. 

*Business of Missions, Patten. 

*Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson. 

*Spread of Christianity in Modern World, 
Moore. 

These are suggestions. Please add any 
book you find that is worth while and 
send me the names of books you would 
suggest so that they may be published in 
the “Bulletin” from month to month. 

The * indicates that books so marked 
are especially good. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 3-October 9. Bethel, 
Gorham, N. H.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 3-October 9. 
Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
October 3-October 9. Somerville, Mass. 
(Winter Hill); Headquarters. 


* * 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


All young people like variety and 
most people who are not young, also. For 
that reason, if for no other, special days 
are worth observing in the Sunday school. 
Such days help to develop the school 
spirit, especially if the program gives op- 
portunity for each department to con- 
tribute something. But the emphasis 
should always be on religious values. 
Holidays too easily become simply days of 
merry-making. The school for religious 
education can do much to preserve their 
higher significance through its services 
for worship and inspiration. 

Armistice Day has unfortunately proved 
a day to quarrel about in certain parts of 
the country. It should be no part of our 
plan to take up this quarrel either on one 
side or the other. But in our schools it 
ought to be a day for the building of peace 
psychology through the ideals we place 
before our pupils. The superintendents’ 
note-book fillers give a usable program for 
the Sunday following Armistice Day. 
Schools that have never used the Peace 
‘Program which our Association offers may 
well try that. If it has been used once, 
it may be repeated with variations. 

Thanksgiving depends more and more 
for its religious observance on the Sunday 
preceding the day set apart by proclama- 
tion. The superintendent’s note-book 
again gives a practical outline for a wor- 
ship service. Our schools will render a 
large service to our young people if they 
emphasize the memorizing of John Cole- 
man Adams’s hymn sent out for this 
service to all superintendents. 

For Christmas, our Association hopes to 
offer this year a Biblical play, simple in 
form and easily presented. Schools that 
prefer the pageant type will find several 
to choose from in a list we shall be pub- 
lishing in a few weeks. Watch this column 
for further suggestions for this greatest 
of our church holidays. 


eee 


A PROBLEM WE MAY HELP SOLVE 


What would you say are the great 
problems of the missionary movement? 
When the great gathering of leaders was 
held in Edinburgh in 1910 the discus- 
sions centered about four themes, the 
financing of the enterprise, the securing 


Me.; 


Cincinnati, O.; 
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AMBITIOUS TEACHERS 


More is being demanded of our 
teachers to-day. Other people are 
demanding more of them. They 
are demanding more of themselves. 
People are beginning to take the 
church school seriously. With a 
better curriculum, we must have 
better teachers to present it. 


Suggestion One 

Read some good books from the 
Loan Library. This is the simplest 
thing. The General Sunday School 
Association will be glad to send you 
a catalogue of books that may be 
borrowed free of charge, and its 
counselors will help you in select- 
ing just the right volumes. 

Suggestion Two 

Take a Teacher Training Course 
by correspondence. Mrs. F. A. 
Ober, of 24 Spring Street, Nashua, 
N. H., will give full information 
and all necessary assistance. 

Suggestion Three 

Join a Community Training 
class. If you are living near some 
educational center, making a com- 
petent faculty possible, this may be 
the very best solution of your prob- 
lem. 

Suggestion Four 

Study with the Teacher Training 
class of your own church. It is ex- 
pected that many such classes will 
be organized now at the beginning 
of the church year. Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, of Gardiner, Maine, is the 
national superintendent, and he is 
eager to help. 
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of the missionary force, the training of 
the force, and the delimitation of mis- 
sionary territory. But at the meeting 
of missionary leaders at Rattvick, Sweden, 
the past summer, not one of these major 
issues was at the front. A complete change 
has come into missionary thinking in the 
interval between 1910 and 1926. 

Among the problems discussed at Ratt- 
vick was one that was the concern of all 
religious educators, “‘the need of an en- 
listment of interest in the younger genera- 
tion, not yet persuaded.” It is our happy 
privilege, as Sunday school workers, to 
help solve that problem. 

Ours is the opportunity to train a 
generation who know that missions is 
not a crusade to save the heathen from 
hell and therefore no concern of the Uni- 
versalist Church; that the purpose of 
missions is not to impose a new religion in 


place of an old one, and therefore not the’ 


concern of intelligent liberals. These 
young folks we are teaching must know 
that Christian Missions is the finest and 
most complete 
brotherhood. Ours is the opportunity to 
break down race prejudice, and to put in 
its place a genuine and brotherly appre- 
ciation of all nations and religions; to make 
our young people so well acquainted with 
the Japanese, the negro, and the girls and 
boys in states where Universalism is an 
unknown term, that they will see them as 
“our own” as truly as the people they 
meet every day. 

The General Sunday School Association 
appeals to all good people to use the offer- 
ing for the Japan Mission as a step toward 
these ends. Set it in its proper relation to 
the whole church and the whole world, 
Make the Japanese nation a reality and 
our work there something vital to us all. 
Leaflets have been issued. The superin- 
tendent’s note-book has many suggestions. 
The Leader is always helpful. Use all this 
material, dear friends, and help solve the 


problem. 
* * 


A PETITION 


The following prayer is used in the 
newly revived church school at Reading, 
Penn.: 

“Our Father, we have been given lives 
to direct, souls to develop, a portion of 
Thy kingdom to build upon earth. ... 
Help us to realize the sacredness of our 
trust. Whatever hardship or discourage- 
ment or failure we have met, let it help us 
to understand others’ needs, and give us 
the strength to make our lives what we 
would have their lives to be. Through 
every day keep us sincere and earnest, 
knowing that every good impulse is Thy 
urge for manifestation. Amen.” i 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, is to be a speaker at the Minnesota 
State Convention. 


The Lynn, Mass., church school has a 
staff of seventy-one officers and teachers. 
Here is a remarkable and very encouraging 
fact: when the school reopened in Sep- 
tember it was necessary to find no new 
officers and only two new teachers. One 
of these teachers was for an additional 
class. 


Dr. Jordan, of the Suffolk Normal 
Training School, having a nimble humor, 
avers that some of the young people in 
his community, tired of being criticized, 
are endeavoring to secure the passage of a 
new curfew law which will prevent their 
fathers and mothers from being out after 
three o’clock in the morning: 
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Church News 


PERSONAL 
Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley of New- 
tonville, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Mary Estella, to Mr. 
| Richard Harvey Tucker. 


Rev. J. D. Herrick was operated on at 
| the Robert Packer Hospital in Sayre, Pa., 
| Aug. 22, for appendicitis, and is now 
| slowly convalescing at the parsonage at 
Towanda, Pa. 


Charles Hersey, of Canton, N. Y., son 
of Rev. Harry A. Hersey, has entered 
Tufts College. 


Parker McCollester, son of Dean Mc- 
Collester of Tufts College, and formerly 
assistant general solicitor and commerce 
counsel of the New York Central Lines, 
has become a member of the firm of Lord, 
Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Mrs. Louis J. Richards is conducting 
the services at the Tarpon Springs, Flori- 
da, church in the absence of her husband, 
Rey. L. J. Richards, who has been detained 
in the North. 


Rev. Elbert W. Whippen called recently 
at Headquarters, on his way back to New 
York City from Kingston, N. H., where 
he spent the summer with his father, Rev. 
F. W. Whippen. 


Mr. Owen D. Young, member of the 
class of ’94 and president of the board of 
trustees of St. Lawrence University, has 
given to the university an out-door 
theater on the campus, large enough for 
pageants, commencement exercises and 
theatricals. The theater will have a 
‘capacity of from 700 to 3,000. It will be 
built in a natural amphitheater on the 
campus just west of Fisher Hall, and will 
be named the Cammie Pendleton Gaines 
Theater, in appreciation of the interest 
of Mrs. Gaines in the dramatic enterprises 
of the university. 


Dr. Stephen H. Roblin has returned 
from his summer home at Picton, On- 
tario, and begun the work of a new year 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 


Rev. Arthur’ E. Wilson, of Braintree, 
Mass., has rétiurned from his vacation at 
Ferry Beach. 


Mr. Edgar W. Houghton, treasurer of 
the First Universalist Church, Highland 
Avenue, Somerville, who has been active 
in this parish fifty years, has just been 
elected president of the Y. M. C. A. of 
his community. 


Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
presented his resignation to the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., 
Sept. 26, announcing that he resigned to 
accept the call of the First Universalist 
Church of Washington and the call of 
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and Interests 


the Universalist General Convention to 
become pastor of the National Universal- 
ist Memorial Church in Washington, 
D.C. Further reference to this important 
change will be made next week. 


Rev. Albert W. Altenbern was installed 
pastor of the Universalist church at Man- 
chester, N. H., Sept. 26, Rev. Weston 
Cate, Rev. Harry Shook, Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D., Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D., and Rev. George F. Fortier 
taking part in the services. Rev. Stod- 


dard Lane, a Congregationalist, also 
assisted. 
Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, former 


missionary to Japan, was at headquarters 
Sept. 22 on business at the W. N. M. A. 
office. 


Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., graduate of Swarthmore College, 
has entered St. Lawrence University for a 
year of special work in religious education. 


Rev. Doris Swett has been preaching 
most acceptable sermons at the opening 
service of the First Universalist Church 
of Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, accompanied by 
her mother, safely completed the long 
journey by automobile from her former 
parish in Gorham, N. H., to her new field 
of work at Camp Hill, Ala. 


Miss Mary Hoit, granddaughter of the 
late Dr. E. C. Bolles of Tufts College, has 
reported her safety and the safety of her 
mother, sisters and brother, all of whom 
went through the harrowing experience 
of the hurricane at Miami, Florida, the 
roof of their house being blown off and two 
feet of water driven into their yard. The 
family took refuge in their closed auto- 
mobile. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe gave the address 
at the service of dedication of the new 
altar window in memory of Mrs. J. Frank 
Wellington, at the First Universalist 
Church, Somerville, Sept. 26, and Dr. 
George E. Huntley made the prayer of 
dedication. Both clergymen remained to 
assist in the dedication of the parish house 
and church school home in the afternoon. 


Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer has returned 
from a four months’ tour of Europe. He 
attended social welfare and religious meet- 
ings in thirteen different countries. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- - 


tor. A helpful impetus was given to the 
fall work of the church by the visit of Mr. 
Arthur Nash of Cincinnati, who stopped 
off in Denver for a brief stay while en 
route to California. Mr. Nash arrived 
with his party on Friday morning, Sept. 
10, and was met at the station by former 
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Among Our Churches 


Mayor W. F. R. Mills, treasurer of the 
church, Mr. C. E. Lowe, a trustee of the 
church, and Mr. Niles. ““The Equipment 
Necessary to Live the Golden Rule,” 
was the subject upon which Mr. Nash 
preached at the Sunday morning service 
in the church. The church was crowded 
to the doors, with many people in the 
vestibule. On Sunday evening Mr. Nash 
told the story of the Industrial Miracle 
at the 17th Ave. Community Church. 
The Men’s Club of the Universalist 
church held an open meeting on Monday 
night, at which Mr. Nash was the speaker. 
At this meeting, Governor Harper, mod- 
erator of the parish, outlined some of the 
proposed work for the year. The Lions’ 
Club held its first meeting of the year on 
Tuesday noon, and Mr. Nash spoke on 
“The Golden Rule in Industry.” The 
visit of Mr. Nash served to bring our 
church to the attention of many people. 
He made it very clear that Universalism 
is a religion for the here and now as well 
as for the hereafter. Mr. Niles and his 
family spent their vacation in a log-cabin 
on a ranch up in the mountains. The 
church was reopened the last Sunday in 
August, when Mr. Niles preached on 
“A Reasonable Religion.” A splendid 
interest and an optimistic spirit pervade 
the people as the work begins. Four new 
scholars were admitted to the Sunday 
school on Aug. 19. The members of the 
Ladies’ Society met on the 16th and pre- 
sented Mrs. W. M. Heckler a picture. of 
the Snowy Range, in appreciation of her 
work for the society. Mrs. Heckler leaves 
this fall for Chicago. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
Norwich sent the usual large delegation to 
Ferry Beach this season. All have now 
returned and the work of the church has 
opened with promise for the fall and win- 
ter. During the vacation, the walls of 
the church vestibule and the Sunday school 
room have been tinted and the appear- 
ance greatly improved. Many visitors 
who admire the taste and the convenience 
of our modern building are surprised to 
learn that the Norwich Society is one of 
the oldest in the denomination. John 
Murray preached here before he reached 
Boston and seven years before the or- 
ganization of the Gloucester ‘church. On 
invitation he preached at different times 
in both the old First Parish Congrega- 
tional Church and in Christ Episcopal 
Church. Rev. John Tyler, for fifty-four 
years rector of the latter, was a warm 
personal friend of John Murray to the end. 


Illinois 
Joliet.—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. Church reopened Sept. 12 in a beau- 
tifully redecorated auditorium. The walls 
are now a soft cream color which catches 
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and reflects every ray of light. The 
woodwork is stained a rich dark mahog- 
any. The replica of the choir screen by 
Donatello now forms a beautiful back- 
ground for the pulpit platform. Other 
effective changes have been made. The 
congregations for the first two Sundays 
were large and enthusiastic. Mr. Mac- 
pherson has brought back from his Euro- 
pean trip rich material. TheSunday school 
is more carefully organized than ever be- 
fore and starts off with splendid attend- 
ance. The Ladies’ Aid at its first meeting 
made hopeful plans for the year. Next 
month’s meeting will be held at Camp 
Kenmore. The Clara Barton Guild opened 
with a delightful program of music and a 
travel talk by Mr. Maepherson. The 
Men’s Club has taken full charge of Camp 
Kenmore and is already making extensive 
plans. All of our organizations will be 
represented at the State Convention at 
Elgin. 
Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Services were resumed Sunday, 
Sept. 12. Notwithstanding the pleasant 
weather and all the inducements for 
motoring, a large congregation attended 
the morning service. Dr. Smith’s subject 
was “‘What Shall Be Bound in the Bundle 
of Life?” The pulpit was artistically 
decorated with dahlias presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hopkins of the Dahlia 
Farm at Munroe, Maine. Church school 
was held at the usual hour with a good 
attendance. The annual meeting of the 
Mission Circle was held Monday after- 
noon, Sept. 13, in the chureh parlors. At 
the close of the business session, Mrs. 
George I. Mansur gave a very interesting 
talk on her vacation trip to the Clara 
Barton Home and Murray Grove. The 
Clara Barton Guild held its first meeting 
after the vacation, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 15, at the home of Mrs. C. N. Cush- 
man. There was a good attendance and 
activities for the coming year were planned. 
A full delegation, representing the church 
school, Mission Circle and Clara Barton 
Guild, attended the State Convention at 
Pittsfield, Maine, Sept. 20-23. The church 
contributed $200 to the Convention Chest. 
Dr. Smith was re-elected president of the 
Maine Universalist Convention. The 
Floral and Aid Society will hold its first 
meeting for the coming year on the second 
Wednesday in October, when further plans 
will be formulated for the annual church 
fair which will be held early in December. 
The members of the Y. P. C. U. are al- 
ready starting plans for a busy and help- 
ful year. 

Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Our church building has been beau- 
tifully redecorated throughout during 
the past summer, new floor covering laid, 
new electric fixtures installed, new pulpit 
furniture purchased and new furnaces 
placed. All outside woodwork has been 


repainted. We shall hold a celebration of 
our redecoration on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 21, at which Dr. and Mrs. John 
Smith Lowe will be our guests of honor. 
Our Rally Day attendance was good and 
we begin another year of worship and 
work with enthusiasm. All departments 
are in fine condition. 


Massachusetts 

Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. The church building has been 
painted recently. The carpets have been 
removed and thoroughly cleansed. A 
cement coal bin capable of holding the 
winter’s supply of coal has been erected 
at the rear of the building. A large con- 
gregation welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
way at the opening Sunday, Sept. 12. 
Mr. Greenway is to be the speaker at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting on its opening 
date, Oct. 4. 

Charlestown.—Rev. Roger F. Etz, pas- 
tor. During the summer months new 
carpets were laid and the halls were newly 
painted. The women of the church have 
formed a new society, to be known as the 
Chapin Alliance, Miss Ruth Hersey, presi- 
dent. The Starr King Social Club is to 
hold an informal dancing party at the 
Fitzedward Bungalow, Somerville, on Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 8. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. A feature of our work this year 
will be series of classes in all departments 
for the purpose of instructing our people 
in the history, organization, polity and 
faith of the Universalist Church. Our 
junior church continues to grow and justify 
the plan upon which it is organized. This 
department includes all children from the 
Cradle Roll up to thirteen or fourteen. 
It meets during the morning preaching 
hour, enabling whole families to come to 
church together and go home together. 
It has an hour and a half for its sessions, 
permitting an opening devotional service 
modeled after that of the senior church, a 
full half-hour for lesson study and half an 
hour for recreation and general exercises, 
with story-telling—an ideal arrangement. 
The Bible Lecture-Forum, which meets on 
Sunday evenings, will begin its season’s 
work in October. The work this year will 
be based upon the Old Testament, con- 
sidering it from the standpoint of origins 
and backgrounds. Last year’s course on 
the New Testament was a fine success. 


New York 


Little Falls.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. A large congregation was present 
on Sept. 12 for the opening of church. Mr. 
Brooks is depending upon frequent cards 
and a monthly bulletin which are sent 
through the mail to keep every one in the 
parish in touch with all of the activities. 
Sept. 26 Mr. Brooks preached on ‘The 
Problem of a Liberal.” Our Rally Day 
services were a great success. The room 
was decorated with wild flowers, and each 


class participated in a splendid program. 
The Sunday school room, which has been 
painted and redecorated by the men of 
the parish, is a great improvement to our 
property. The annual harvest supper will 
be held Oct. 14. Our Missionary Society 
sent one delegate to the institute at North- 
field. 


Rochester.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 


pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Rose returned from 
their vacation in Provincetown, Mass., 
Sept. 10, and are now lecated in the home 
they have purchased at 21 Thayer Street. 

Henderson.—Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
pastor. Children’s Day in our church 
was a delight to every one. One was 
christened. The children of the Sunday 
school gave a program of recitations and 
songs and a large audience was present. 
July 11, two joined the church. Aug. 22, 
three were christened. The church has 
just purchased a new Kimball piano and 
also an outdoor bulletin board illuminated 
with electric lights. The annual parish 
meeting was held Sept. 10. The officers 
all gave excellent reports. Sunday, Sept. 
12, was the every member canvass. The 
budget was the largest in the history of 
the church, and an amount greater than 
the budget was received. The past year 
has been very successful and we are 
looking forward to the next to be still 
better. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. William H. McGlauf- 
lin, pastor. Regular morning services 
this season were continued through the 
month of July. They were made union 
services for the various organizations and 
to differentiate them Dr. McGlauflin 
used the Sunday school lessons as subject 
matter. These offered unusual oppor- 
tunity for illustrations from personal 
experiences in Egypt and Palestine which 
made an exceedingly interesting course 
and attracted Sunday school teachers 
from other denominations. During the 
early part of August some renovating was 
done in the Manse, following which, Dr. 
and Mrs. McGlauflin went on a motor 
trip to the Finger Lake region of New York, 
making a stop at Clifton Springs Sani- 
tarium. Medical examination there, dis- 
closed the fact that Dr. McGlauflin was 
suffering from an infection of the tonsils. 
Preparatory to an operation, a course of 
treatments was prescribed which detains 
the Doctor beyond the vacation period. 
Services were resumed in our Scranton 
church, Sept. 12, with a local minister 
supplying the pulpit. Rev. Jennie Lois 
Ellis, State Superintendent, has been se- 
cured for the balance of the month. An 
outstanding social feature of the summer 
was a parish pienic supper at the lakeside 
cottage of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Benjamin 
near Fleetville, with rare weather, goodly 
attendance, and fine financial returns. 
In addition to the loss by death of Deacon 
Sylvester J. Rozelle, already reported in 


the Leader, two other valued members 
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of the Raymond Memorial Church have 
recently passed away, Mr. Harry Her- 
‘mans and Mr. Isaac Newton Cathrall; 
loyal and generous, they wil be greatly 
|missed. An anusual number of removals 
lare noted. Among them the family of 
| Dr. N. E. Newbury to Waretown, N. J., of 
|S. A. Cobb to Binghamton, N. Y., family 
of Corey Van Fleet to Detroit, and Dr. 
land Mrs. E. G. Hoffman to Florida. 
|Our parish was well represented this 
season, as usual, at Murray Grove, and 
' continues to furnish several important 
officials. Scrantonians elected this year 
are John C. Wardell, president; Miss 
Agnes Nicol, secretary; Henry Smith, 
chairman house committee; and Dr. Mc- 
Glauflin to Board of Managers for three 
years. 


* * 


MINISTERS—ATTENTION 


A conference to discuss the relation of 
the Universalist Church to the problem of 
war and peace will be held at 105 E. 22d 
St., Room 906, New York City, Tuesday, 
Oct. 19, from 10 a.m. to4 p.m. 

There will be two sessions: 10 to 12.30; 
2 to 4. The morning session will have as 
chairman Dr. Frank D. Adams of De- 
troit, and will discuss the principles and 
facts involved in the problem. The after- 
noon session will endeavor to discover 
practical steps that may be taken now. 
Rev. Hal Kearns of Baltimore will preside. 

We shall lunch in the neighborhood. 

For the use of this room we are indebted 
to Mr. Sidney Gulick, secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

I have been much pleased with the in- 
terest shown in this meeting. A number 
who can not attend because of distance 
and expense have written most hearten- 
ing letters, and already there have been 
an encouraging number of acceptances. 

This conference may be highly fruitful. 
I trust that every one who can possibly 
do so will attend. 

Surely if we meet in the spirit of earnest, 
prayerful desire that we may be ministers 
of God in promoting good will and peace 
we shall not meet in vain. 

H.E. Benton. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The weekly meetings of the Boston 
ministers’ group will open the new season 
on Monday, Oct. 4. The gatherings will 
be at 174 Newbury Street, as last year. 
The hour will be 10.45 a.m. The speaker 
on Oct. 4 will be Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
of Taunton, who will tell of his recent 
summer’s trip to Europe. On Oct. 11, 
the Universalist men will meet with the 
Union Ministers’ Meeting in the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. Oct. 18 the speaker 
will be Rey. Stanley Spear of Roxbury on 
“An Afternoon on the Hilltop on the 
Marne.” Oct. 25, in place of the gather- 
ing of local ministers, will be held the all- 


day, state-wide Ministers’ Meeting, held 
on the years alternating with the sessions 
of the General Convention, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. This year this state meeting 
will take the form of an Institute. An 
appealing program has been arranged 
and will be published soon. The president 
of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting is Rev. 
R. R. Hadley of Newton; the secretary- 
treasurer is Rev. Flint M. Bissell; and 
the Program Committee is made up of 
Rev. L. W. Coons, Rev. S. G. Ayres, and 
Rev. F. M. Bissell. 


Fos 


MURRAY GROVE 


The Murray C rove season closed official- 
ly after breakfast on Tuesday, Sept.7. All 
the guests departed by train and auto in 
the morning and only the house “crew” 
and the house conmittee remained to 
close up the hotel and other buildings 
for the winter sezson. The closing ac- 
tivity of the seascn was the Y. P. C. U. 
Institute over the Labor Day week-end. 
Many young people were in attendance. 
The Institute sessions started at 4.20 
Saturday afternoon, and aiter the opening 
devotional service in charge of the resident 
pastor, the Dean, Rev. Hal T. Kearns, 
was introduced, who in turn introduced 
Carl Olson of Quincy, Mass., the na- 
tional president of the Y. P. C. U., who 
had charge of the class on how to start a 
new Union. At 6 p. m. a banquet was 
served in the dining-room of the hotel. 
Hal Kearns was toastmaster and presided 
in a very genial manner, starting songs 
under the leadership of George Upson 
Seudder, and calling for toasts from 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Maine. Mr. 
Weakley, the state president of Pennsyl- 
vania, of Glenside, Philadelphia, Beatrice 
Manneal of Baltimore, and George Upson 
Seudder of Bath, Maine, were the speakers. 
A masquerade party was held in the Ballou 
House with prizes for the best costumes. 
The party was a colorful and gay affair 
generating plenty of mirth. The Institute 
class was resumed Sunday at 9.30. The 
church service was held at 11 a. m. with 
the Rev. Seth Brooks of Little Falls as 
the preacher. His eloquent and able 
sermon was listened to with deep interest 
by the large congregation which filled the 
Potter Memorial Church. 

A special feature introduced at Murray 
Grove this year was a pilgrimage which 
followed the pathway of John Murray 
from the time he came in sight of the Potter 
Meeting-house past the Old Meeting- 
house, down through the woods to the 
road and down the road to the Potter 
House, then back to the Potter Meeting- 
house for a communion service. The 
resident pastor was the director of the 
pilgrimage and told the story of the ro- 
mance of Thomas Potter and John Mur- 
ray which resulted in the founding of the 
Universalist Church. These pilgrimages 
have been very impressive as the people 


have followed the pathway of Murray 
the Apostle to Potter the Prophet, and 
into the room of prayer in which Father 
Murray wrestled in the spirit in prayer to 
God before he preached his first Universal- 
‘st sermon in America, and where he 
lived as long as he stayed at Good Luck. 
The climax of these pilgrimages was the 
communion services held in the Potter 
Meeting-house where John Murray 
preached. 
The Murray Grove Association is doing 
a great service to the denomination in 
maintaining this shrine We have accom- 
modations for 125 guests, and overflow 
facilities to take care of a hundred more. 
My parting suggestion is—make plans 
to visit Murray Grove in 1927, and then 
get there. 
George W ilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 
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ORDINATION OF ROBERT M. RICE. 


The ordination of Robert M. Rice, of 
Akron, Ohio, took place Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 5, at the First Universalist 
Church of Akron. Prof. H. E. Simmons, 
president of the Ohio State Universalist 
Convention, was in charge of the cere- 
monies. In behalf of the church at large,. 
Rev. Geo. C. Baner, D. D., extended the: 
formal fellowship of the church, and 
preached the ordination sermon. Dr. O. E. 
Olin gave the prayer and delivered the 
charge. Special music was rendered by the 
full choir. | 

Mr. Rice is a graduate of Akron high 
school, attended Akron University, grad— 
uated from St. Lawrence University, 1924, 
and from Tufts College, 1926. 

He assumes charge of his first pastorate: 
at Rumford, Me., at once. 


Nottces 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


A small furnished apartment, with bath, may be- 
rented during the rest of September and October. 
An opportunity to enjoy the beautiful autumn days 
and foliage at North Oxford, Mass. Apply at the- 
Birthplace for terms and dates, or telephone Oxfordi 
172 ring 3. 

x * 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 49th annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at Blenheim, Ontario, on Sunday, Oct. 10, 
and Monday, Oct. 11, for the purpose of transacting 
any business that might come before the Conven- 
tion. Special services on Sunday evening will be 
conducted by Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit,. 
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and the sermon on Monday night will be by Rev. 
Augustus Reeeord, First Unitarian Church, Detroit. 
Members and delegates especially urged to at- 
tend. All friends of the church will be welcomed. 
Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
eek 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbia, Ohio, at 2.30 p. m. Friday, Oct. 
15, 1926, for the examination of Robert Cummins 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* ok 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
4m 58th annual session in the new Universalist church 
4n Hutchinson, Kansas, on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legal- 
fy before the Convention. 

: James Houghton, Secretary. 
ok 
KING’S CHAPEL DAILY SERVICES 


The week-day noon services in King’s Chapel, 
which for three years past have brought so much of 
help and enjoyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
There will be the usual preaching services from 
Tuesday to Friday each week, and, with the excep- 
tion of the opening week, an organ recital each 
Monday, conducted by the organist, Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson. The speakers for October will 
be: Oct. 5-8, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Oct. 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
international religious leader and author of many 
books on conditions in Europe and Asia; October 19- 
22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 
26-29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D. D., the United 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Oe 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Many snap-shots of various people and events 
swere taken at Ferry Beach during the past season. 
The officers of the Association desire to include some 
of these up-to-date pictures in the illustrated lecture 
on Ferry Beach and its activities. 

Any who have snapshots which-will make good 
slides are requested to send prints of them to the 
Treasurer, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., that this revision may be made’ at 
once. 

eek 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in New York City, Oct. 18 and 19, 1926. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be in the office of the secretary not later than Oct. 13. 

Roger F. Bitz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

ied 


W. U. M. S. PUBLIC MEETINGS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


One of the outstanding features for many years 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 
is the series of public meetings which have been 
very helpful and inspiring to the many Mission 
Circle women and friends. It is the hopé of the 
present committee to keep the meetings of as high a 
standard as formerly, feeling sure that the co-opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts women will be as freely 
given. 

The first meeting will be in Roxbury, Friday, Oct. 
22. The officers of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association are to be in Boston for their 
annual business session and we are most fortunate 
to have them as our guests for this occasion. Each 
chairman will give a brief talk regarding her special 
department. The president, Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne of Portland, Maine, will give an address. A 
demonstration representing the year’s study book on 
the ‘‘Moslem World” will be given. 

The second meeting will be in Worcester, Dee. 
8 or 9, and the third in Brookline Dee. 10. These 


meetings are to have as the principal speaker Mrs. 
Jeanette W. Emrich of New York, secretary of the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children 
of the Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will. The subject of her address will be 
“Church Women and World Peace.’”’ Mrs. Emrich 
is a gifted speaker; she has had a large experience 
among the stricken people of Turkey; she has trav- 
eled extensively. We want to have a very large 
number of our women to greet her at these places. 
Please reserve these dates at once. Watch for fur- 
ther notices of speakers, demonstrations in cos- 
tumes, music, etc. 
Later there will be announcements of meetings 
in Attleboro and Lawrence. 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
ae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE W. U. M. A. 


The 33rd annual Convention of the W. U. M. A. 
of New Hampshire will be held in the Universalist 
Church in Claremont on Wednesday, Oct. 6, at 
1 p. m., for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of all other business. 

Eva D. Lother, Secretary. 
* * 
MICHIGAN W. U. M. S, 


The 46th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Michigan will be 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Oct. 4 for the elec- 


tion of officers and transaction of such other busi- ° 


ness as may properly come before it. 
Emma L. Hope, Secretary. 
x 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Notice 
The eighty-third annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Michigan will be held at All 
Souls Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1926, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before it. 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
Ke 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. John Fogelsong of Grand Rapids, has been 
accepted into fellowship of this Convention on a 
letter of transfer from the Minnesota Convention. 

G. H. Ashworth, Secretary. 
oer 
W. U. M. S. PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The Presidents’ Council under the direction of 
the State Board of the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts will be held at 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston on Monday, 
Oct. 4, beginning at 10.30 o’clock and continuing 
through the afternoon. Miss Ruth Hersey, host- 
ess, will serve a luncheon at 12.45 at the usual price, 
75 cents per plate. 

The state president and chairmen of departments 
will have plans and suggestions for the year’s work, 
and there will be an opportunity for questions and 
informal discussions. The delegates at Ferry Beach 
and Northfield Institutes will give a review of the 
sessions and impressions received at these places. 

Mrs. James M. MacNair, Cambridge, of the 
Congregational Church, will be the ‘‘Inspira- 
tional Speaker,’’ her subject being, “Leaders, What 
and When.” We are most fortunate to have Mrs. 
MacNair with us, and it is hoped that the presi- 
dents and secretaries or their alternates will be 
present. 

Notice must be sent not later than Saturday, Oct. 
2, to Mrs. W. EE. Cooke, 39 Fairmont St., Wal- 
tham, of your intention to be present, as the seat- 
ing capacity is limited, and this courtesy is due our 
hostess. Please remember. 


Obituary 


Caroline M. Lowerre 


The Southold, N. Y., church has sustained a great 
loss in the death of Mrs. Caroline M. Lowerre who 
passed away Aug. 28, in her seventy-eighth year. 
She was a daughter of the late Israel and Nancy Peck, 
who were members of Dr. Sawyer’s church in New 
York, and pioneer Universalists in this region. Mrs. 


Lowerre was one of the most loyal and devoted 
members of our church. She was for many years 
clerk and treasurer of the church, treasurer of the 
Ladies’ Society and a teacher in the Sunday school. 
She brought successive classes into the church, 
all well grounded in the faith. Her benevolent 
activities extended in many directions. She was a 
lover and student of the birds and flowers and stars. 
She had a remarkable gift of song, with a voice of 
splendid range and sweetness. She left a bequest of 
$2,500 to the local church. Among the benefici- 
aries of her will are the Chapin Home, the Doolittle 
Home for the Aged, and the Eastern Long Island 
Hospital. 

Three sisters, Mrs. Abram Conklin, Mrs. W. H. 
Terry and Mrs. D. Wheeler, all of Southold, survive 
her. The funeral services were conducted at her 
late residence by Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line, 
Vt. 

A.C, 


Lucius Melvin Ross 


Lucius Melvin Ross, aged forty-five, of Durham, 
N. C., died Aug. 6, 1926. For the past two years his 
health has been failing. 

Mr. Ross joined the Universalist church in Dur- 
ham ten years ago, during the pastorate of Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake. He was a faithful worker in his 
church and devoted his time unsparingly to the in- 
terest of the denomination, For a number of years 
he served as Sunday school superintendent. When- 
ever his church called he was ready. No task was 
too hard. He did anything from firing the furnace 
to patching the roof, and he did it gladly. 

When he no longer had a local church home he 
attended the services of other churches, but there 
was always a hunger for his own that no other could 
satisfy. 

The great concourse of people who gathered about 
his grave, the large number of beautiful floral de- 
signs which were spread about him, were a beautiful 
testimony of the esteem in which he was held by a 
people who had known him throughout the years of 
his life—his grave being only a short distance from 
the place of his birth. 

Four ministers officiated at his burial——Disciple, 
Episcopalian, Methodist and Baptist. Rev. Cecil 
F. Outlaw of the Disciples church had charge of the 
services and he was assisted by the other three. 

‘His wife and daughter, mcther, father, brothers 
and sisters survive him. 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromdeld St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St,, Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Yeumg 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
-he city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supes: 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.) 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden, 


_ JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


‘CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street. Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eo.irses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence Universit; 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS: 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and’ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting. 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affilated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 BE. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short-« 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 
Mixtmet by Mr. Roger W. Babson, in 
his speech at Babson Park, Mass.: “But 
none of these denominations are meeting 
the problems of life fairly and squarely 
by putting religion in the laboratory test 
tube and letting the chips fall where they 
will.”’ It occurs to us that the denomina- 
tions doing this, by the way, will have a 
big bill at the end of the semester for what 
used to be known as laboratory breakage. 
—The Conning Tower. 
* * 
“This is a good restaurant, isn’t it?” 
said the customer to the waiter who had 
brought his order. 
“Yes,” replied the waiter. ‘If you order 
a fresh egg here you get the freshest egg 
in the world. If you order a good cup of 
coffee you get the best cup of coffee in the 
world, and—”’ 
“Yes, I believe it. 


steak.’’—E xchange. 
ee 


I ordered a small 


An old farmer was driving a mare that 
interfered very badly. A passing friend, 
observing the mare’s antics, cried out: 

“Say, Si, that mare of yours interferes 
pretty bad, don’t she?”’ 

Si paused, spat voluminously, and 
shrilled, ‘‘Yeh, she interferes, all right; 
but she don’t interfere with nobody but 
herself!’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 

* * 

Mr. C. B. Moody, the dairyman, an- 
nounces that he is now in position to supply 
his patrons with all the milk they want 
and that he can handle several more new 
customers since he has just installed city 
water, and that the milk is purer than 
when he had to use branch water.— North 
Carolina paper. 

5 gee 

WANTED-—Stenographer for special 
work after hours. Prefer one who has no 
college education as the work will require 
correct spelling and punctuation, and the 
use of common sense.—Ad tn a North 
Carolina paper. 

* * 

A woman was rendered unconscious 
when lightning struck a telephone wire 
as she was using the instrument. An- 
other theory is that she got the right num- 
ber the first time.—The Humorist (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

Traffic Cop (after operation): “What 
did I say while I was under the ether?” 

Nurse: ‘You asked the surgeon to show 
you his operator’s license.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 
OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
PROVIDES FOR NO PAYMENTS 
DURING SICKNESS OR DEATH 
—Ad in a Rochester paper. 
* * 

Friend: “Did you get the Smithson 
estate settled up?”’ 

Lawyer: “Yes, but the heirs almost got 
a part of it.”’—-Pathfinder. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


Recommended for 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
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guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 

Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 

and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 

Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


3D 


é A WEEKLY PAPER fom BOYS 
cn ae 
foreign lands. 


other virtues. 


mac a 


pos 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


: The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Which Way? 
A Study of | 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


